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ADDRESS. 





The Proprietors of the North of England Magazine having 
effected an arrangement with those of Bradshaw’s Journal, for 
carrying on the two periodicals in conjunction, we commence a 
New Series with the present Number, under a joint title. 

We are bound in justice to acknowledge our obligations to 
the proprietors of the Journal, for their liberality on this occa- 
sion, a liberality commensurate to the zeal with which they have 
advocated the interests of morality and literature. It is such 
conduct which distinguishes the real lover of knowledge from 
the mere tradesman. 

This union of the two periodicals will not necessitate any 
very important change in the course we have hitherto pursued. 
We shall still continue to advocate with unabated zeal the great 
cause of social and commercial freedom, and we confidently refer 
to the past as earnest for the future. The subject of Free Trade, 
we shall perhaps make somewhat less prominent than heretofore ; 
not that our zeal has cooled, but because the truth of our prin- 
ciples being now all but universally acknowledged, elaborate 

ents in their favour are rendered less necessary. We 
dle to our first declaration. ‘Our Political Creed is sim 
ple. We are uncompromising Free Traders; and, therefore, 
determined enemies of the present system of Corn Laws, and of 
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those ill-judged and selfish restrictions upon Commerce, which are 
now paralysing the energies of the Nation. We are the advo- 
cates of all well-considered social and legislative reforms, and 
deeply attached to the principles of Civil and Religious Liberty. 
No man, however, shall be attacked by us because his political 
or religious denomination differs from ours. If our principles be 
worth anything, they should be defended by sound argument, 
and not by personalities. The great cause of human improve- 
ment is not one of sect or party, and to this cause we are earnestly, 
we may say exclusively, devoted. Our wish is, to be useful in 
our generation—to be labourers in the field of Popular Educa- 
tion—to identify ourselves with the many—to guide them in the 
knowledge of right and wrong, justice and injustice, good and 
evil—to benefit them in mind and body—and thus work out the 
principles of practical Christianity.” 

We repeat, with exultation, our grateful acknowledgments 
to such men as “Doctors Bowring, Taylor, Shepherd, and 
Satterthwaite ; Professors Newman and Phillips ; Colonel Thomp- 
son, Richard Cobden, John Bright, Torrens Mc Cullagh, 
Hartley Coleridge, S. Robinson, Charles Swain, Samuel Bam- 
ford, W.B. Hodgson, Cowden Clarke, W. Weir, R. Hilditch, 
E. Molineux, P. Merz, Albert Smith, together with others, 
(including several fair contributors,) whom we are not at 
liberty to mention. These are names which would grace any 
Periodical, and such as few if any Magazines can boast of, while 
struggling in the first months of their existence.” We have 
good hope of securing the assistance also of many of the 
principal contributors of the “Journal,” and of its spirited 
editor ; and have little doubt of being able to carry on the 
joint periodical with increased prosperity and usefulness. 


We commence the present volume with the first of a series * 


of papers by William Cooke Taylor, L.L.D. on the State and 
Progress of English Society in the Eighteenth Century ; and 
with an historical tale, the scene of which is that interesting 
though but little known portion of Italy—Calabria,—by the 
author of the Hero of Vesuvius, and of an article on Dante, 
which have already graced our pages. 

The increased size of our Magazine will enable us, without 
diminishing the space allotted to the more important subjects, to 
give a larger supply of light literature, and of notices interesting 
to the general reader. Some of our readers have complained 
that our Magazine is very small; it is complimentary to us that 
they should desire more, but a simple calculation would show 
them, that in proportion to its price, 1T 1s ONE OF THE LARGEST 
PUBLISHED. 
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NOTES ON THE STATE AND PROGRESS OF ENGLISH 
SOCIETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, &c. 


INTRODUCTORY SECTION. 


BY WILLIAM COOKE TAYLOR, L. L. D. 





At the commencement of the eighteenth century, England had 
wrested from France the military and literary superiority which had 
thrown a delusive halo of glory round the early part of the reign of 
Louis XIV. It was said by the wits of the day, that the Augustan 
age had crossed the channel, and that England was about to enter on 
a new era of intellectual grandeur and imperial greatness. If we could 
for a moment place ourselves in the position of the speculative politi- 
cians, who tried to penetrate futurity at a time when Addison’s poem 
of the Campaign was believed to be ‘above all Greek, above all Roman 
fame,” and when it was deemed little short of treason, to doubt that 
Marlborough would dictate the terms of peace in the halls of the 
Louvre, or the saloons of Versailles; and then compare the actual 
results with our anticipations,—the world could not supply a greater 
contrast between facts and plausible expectations, We have before us 
Miss Aikin’s life of Addison, rich in new and original matter, illus- 
trating the opening of the last century ;* and we have the new corres- 
pondence of Walpole, and the letters of George Selwyn and his cotem- 
poraries,t describing a march of mind and events which led through 
the most devious and tortuous paths, to nothing that an uninspired 
prophet could have predicted, and to every thing which he would have 
pronounced impossible. 

The explanation of the circumstances which produced the peculiar 
state of English society in the reign of Anne, must be sought so far 
back as the commencement of the dynasty of the Tudors. During the 
wars of the Roses, the old feudal and Norman aristocracy of England 
had been nearly destroyed; the few powerful families that remained 
were not favourably disposed towards the new dynasty; and it became 
an object of Tudor policy to create a new aristocracy. To the execu- 
tion of this task Henry VII was unequal; he was too cold, too 
prudent, and too penurious; his son and successor was equal to the 


* Published by Longman and Co. 
+ Published by Bentley. 
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innovation, but unfit for its management,—a slave of sensual passion, 
imprudent almost to the extreme of rashness, and lavish beyond the 
ordinary bounds of extravagance: the great constitutional change, 
from which his father had shrunk, he undertook without even bestow- 
ing a thought on its result or import. His quarrel with the pope 
precipitated his measures ; all the old families of Norman descent were 
attached to the ancient creed; and, to counterbalance their opposition 
to the king’s religion, it was necessary to have a king’s nobility. 
Titles, without land or property, would have been supremely ridi- 
culous. Henry VIII was not very scrupulous in the means he 
employed for endowing his new aristocracy with land, and he did so 
by converting a legal fiction into a fearful reality. 

The property of all land, according to the original Teutonic consti- 
tutions, is vested in the nation, and all landholders were bound to 
certain duties and obligations, the neglect of which was punished by 
forfeiture of the estate. The feudal system introduced the principle, 
that these duties and obligations should be rendered personal to the 
sovereign as the head and representative of the nation. Forfeiture of 
estate on failure of allegiance was a necessary result of this tenure. 
Henry VII applied the principle very cautiously, for he saw that too 
sweeping an enforcement of the law of treason would introduce an 
uncertainty into the proprietorship of land, very injurious to national 
tranquillity. Henry VIII was equally temperate in forfeitures of 
estates ; his seizure of the church and monastic lands, on the refusal of 
the pope to cancel his marriage with Catharine of Arragon, supplied 
him with a sufficiency of lands to endow a new aristocracy ; he 
granted the abbey lands to his creatures and courtiers with a lavish pro- 
fusion, proportionate to the disgracefulness of the services for which they 
were given in payment. Titles and estates were the rewards of those 
who gratified the sanguinary, the lustful, or the rapacious dispositions 
of the tyrant; and if the old aristocracy, founded by the Norman 
William, may be said to have rested on the plunder of a nation for its 
base, still their wealth and honours were associated with recollections 
of the battle-field, and their usurpations veiled by the delusive halo of 
military glory. But the new aristocracy commenced by the Tudors 
had no claim whatever to the respect of the nation; the bequests of the 
pious, and the property of the poor had been seized under the least 
plausible pretences to form their estates; their rank was the reward of 
servility to vice ; their titles were earned by unscrupulous prostitution 
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of character, They felt themselves a body dissevered not merely from 
the old Norman aristocracy, but from the chivalrous nobility of con- 
tinental Europe, and that it was necessary for them to identify 
themselves with some new principle, in order to maintain their exist- 
ence. Their first principle was one which it would be very difficult to 
describe,—they adopted the king’s religion; whether Henry VIII 
ever had a very definite creed may be questioned; we have some 
evidence to shew that he believed two articles—transubstantiation and 
his own supremacy, since he burned Protestants for denying the one, 
and Catholics for rejecting the other; but the converts he made by 
such efficacious arguments as titles, pensions, and grants, were always 
in a state of perplexity respecting the amount and nature of the belief 
required of them; in fact, they had adopted a provisional creed, and 
were unable to conjecture its probable duration. 

On the accession of Edward VI, the new nobility had for the first 
time liberty to choose a religion ; they naturally selected protestantism, 
which offered to confirm the titles of their estates, in preference to 
popery, which preached the disagreeable doctrine of restitution, The 
sickly boy, not far removed from idiotcy, in whose name the govern- 
ment was administered, had no voice in the direction of affairs,—the 
factions which were formed in his court scarcely heeded his existence, 
On one side, the nobles connected with the old aristocracy under the 
Lord Protector, sought to form an alliance with that ancient body, and 
erect a barrier against the further progress of the new nobility; on the 
other side the Tudor peers, headed by the Duke of Northumberland, 
sought a further extension of new creeds and new institutions, as a 
pretext for new confiscations. The latter triumphed at the moment 
when the death of the king rendered their victory not merely useless, 
but absolutely ruinous. Had not the Greys and Dudleys been accus- 
tomed to regard the court as the nation, they never would have been 
such blockheads as to proclaim Lady Jane Grey, without taking the 
precaution of canvassing for supporters, by promises of new forfeitures. 
The great bulk of the nation adhered to the old religion, the old 
nobility, and the legitimate heir to the crown. Mary became queen 
in the teeth of acts of parliament ; and nothing can better shew how 
slight was the hold which the new nobility, created by the Tudors, had 
on the affection, or even the respect of the country, than the utter 
contempt with which the laws and privileges of the parliament were 
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treated, both by the sovereign and the people. Mary’s reign scarcely 
produced any effect on English society; like her father, she hada 
passion for burning heretics, but her wrath fell principally on those 
who had adopted the principles of the German reformation, and who 
therefore sought organic changes in the church, such as could scarcely 
have been effected without organic changes in the state. It is no 
apology for the cruelty of Mary, that she regarded heretics as traitors, 
and that her most eminent victims were partisans of her rival, the 
unfortunate Lady Jane ; but it deserves to be remarked, that very few 
of the new nobility interfered to save the protestant martyrs; after 
having once secured their estates, and obtained a secret stipulation 
against the restitution of church lands, they allowed the queen to burn 
and slaughter at her pleasure. 

Elizabeth was maternally connected with the new aristocracy 
created by her father and grandfather, and she was forced to favour 
protestantism because she was bastardized by the rival religion. The 
turning-point of the policy of her reign was the disputed legitimacy of 
her birth; an incomprehensible blockhead occupied the throne of St. 
Peter; he proclaimed the English Queen a bastard usurper, when if 
he had held out the recognition of her legitimacy as a bribe he might 
have stipulated for the recognition of his supremacy, and would cer- 
tainly have retained a modified authority over the Anglican church, 
The old aristocracy of England seceded from the court without aban- 
doning their allegiance ; their adhesion to the papacy was connived at 
for a time, and the dissensions which began to divide the new nobility 
diverted attention from their proceedings, until some insane caprices of 
the Romish court provoked the jealousy of the government. 

The new nobility created by the Tudors was taken from the ranks 
of the country gentlemen; in Elizabeth’s reign those who were ele- 
vated to the peerage were generally selected for their statesmanlike 
qualifications ; and even those who were promoted from motives of 
personal favour, Leicester and other real or supposed lovers of the 
queen, possessed sufficient talent to fill a high station respectably. 
Unfortunately Elizabeth was induced to play the game of forfeitures in 
Ireland, and she thus excited the ambition and avarice of unprincipled 
adventurers, traders in rebellion, suborners of perjury, ingenious in 
devising provocations to treason. The church-lands had been ex- 
hausted by Henry and the speculators in crown grants could only look 
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for a new supply in a second spoilation of the church, or in adopting 
such a course of policy towards the catholics as would drive them to 
treason and furnish pretences for new forfeitures. 

But an element of a different kind was developed in English society 
during Elizabeth’s reign, which soon acquired extraordinary strength, 
and has to the present hour exercised a marked influence on the policy 
of the country. Most of those who fled from the persecutions under 
Mary had found shelter in Geneva and other free cities, which in that 
age were a species of Theocratic republic ; their churches were govern- 
ed on the presbyterian model, and their consistories not only managed 
ecclesiastical discipline but municipal government. When these men 
returned to England, they found that the queen and the government 
had resolved on establishing an episcopal system in which the supre- 
macy of the state and the civil government should be most firmly 
established. They denounced episcopacy as an approach to popery, 
and they stigmatized the supremacy of the sovereign as downright 
Erastianism. Elizabeth detested the puritans for their hostility to her 
spiritual prerogatives, and she suspected, not without reason, that they 
shared Knox’s dislike to female royalty; but many of her courtiers 
secretly protected the party, believing, if their principles triumphed, 
there would be a chance of some pickings in a new scramble for 
ecclesiastical plunder. 

The connection between religion and confiscation was first made 
by Henry VIII; Elizabeth adopted it and in Ireland acted upon it, 
or rather allowed it to be acted upon by her servants, to a greater 
extent than was either prudent or politic; but her successor carried 
it to the utmost extreme, and may almost have been said to have 
made robbery a part of his religion. Some attempts have been recently 
made to whitewash the character of James I; they have provoked 
new investigations of the records of his reign, and these have unques- 
tionably proved that he was a thoroughly demoralized blockhead; an 
unmanly profligate who practised the grimaces of piety, while he in- 
dulged in crimes for which language blushes to find a name. “The 
divine right of kings” was a doctrine specially devised for his behoof, 
and it was the only reason that could be assigned for allowing such a 
being to remain at the head of a nation. In his reign the Tudor 
nobles for the most part deserted the class of the country-gentlemen 
or middle class from which they had sprung, and insisted on grasping 
the feudal power of the old Norman aristocracy ; royalty and episcopacy 
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were brought to their aid; a stand was made against the movement 
which had set in with the Reformation ; and it became a question 
whether England was to retrograde to the social condition of the 
middle ages, or to see its institutions gradually enlarged into perfect 
equality of civil rights. The question was tried by an appeal to arms 
in the reign of Charles I; the country-gentlemen won the victory, 
abused it and lost its fruits. A military despotism united with a 
fanatical asceticism became for a brief space supreme, the nation was 
wearied by the tyranny of the one and sickened by the cant of the 
other; even a negro rebelled against the union of Preachee and 
Floggee, and the puritans were equally active in both exercises. 

Charles II began the empire of downright debauchery ; the honour 
of man and the chastity of woman were equally unknown in his court ; 
his parliaments were scenes of unabashed profligacy and venality ; pa- 
triots did not hesitate to accept bribes from France and from Holland ; 
most of them sold themselves to both courts, and, with great impar- 
tiality, betrayed the interests of either, as best suited their convenience. 
The rival parties of the day had the merit of discovering a new engine 
of political warfare; they fought with false oaths, and made perjury 
the agent of victory. It would be amusing to enter upon the anatomy 
of the parties of that day ; it must for the present suffice to say, that 
they are best described by Lord Byron— 


Arcades ambo—i.e., blackguards both. 


James II had the misfortune to be too honest; had he, like his 
brother, lived a hypocrite, he would have died a king. From his 
memoirs we learn, that he was ruined by believing the protestations of 
the English peers and prelates ; they preached the doctrines of passive 
obedience and non-resistance so strenuously, that James believed them 
to the letter, and ‘ventured to display his Romish partialities. To his 
great surprise, he found that non-resistance, in the mouths of the pre- 
lates and preachers, meant a compliance with every thing which they 
liked, and nothing more. Those very persons who had stigmatized 
Presbyterians and Puritans for asserting that royalty had its duties as 
well as its rights, now proclaimed that persecution was so stringent a 
duty, that the monarch forfeited his rights by its abandonment. James 
proclaimed liberty of conscience, and all his clerical supporters aban- 
doned him in a body. 

Though the English Commonwealth was an abortive attempt to 
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establish a monarchy of the middle classes, the failure was not so sig- 
nal as to destroy the love of freedom in the breasts of the mercantile 
community. Puritanism, and its republican tendencies, had still great 
influence in the ranks of merchants and manufacturers, but the country 
gentlemen, who had formed the strength of the liberal party in the 
reign of Charles I, had been gradually won over to the side of the 
court and the church. Towards the close of the reign of Charles II, 
the landed interest was regarded as Tory and High-Church, the mer- 
cantile interest was ranked as Whig and Low-Church. They had one 
principle in common, an intense hatred of Popery, which was political 
on the part of the Tories, and fanatical on the part of the Whigs. The 
favour which James naturally showed to his own religion was the only 
principle that could have united the two parties for a single instant. 
Had the unfortunate king commenced by granting religious freedom to 
Protestant dissent, and suspended his designs in favour of the Catholics 
until the Whigs and Tories were irretrievably committed on the ques- 
tion of toleration, he would certainly have so perplexed both that they 
would never have united against his crown. In fact, when they did 
unite, they did not comprehend the purposes of their union ; each party 
successfully disguised its objects from the other, and the result obtained 
was unexpected by both. The Revolution was effected by two sets of 
hypocrites, neither of which wished for it, while both were obliged to 
accept it as the best compromise that could be made under existing 
circumstances. 

Most readers of modern history must have been struck with the 
singular coincidences which gave the throne of England to the Prince 
of Orange, in 1688, and that of France to Louis Philippe, in 1830. 
A few honest men, on both occasions, wished to erect a monarchy sur- 
rounded by republican institutions, but in England the Revolution led 
merely to an oligarchy, and in France it rendered the personal influence 
of the sovereign greater than ever. To a certain extent both Revolu- 
tions were frauds; but the English fraud was greater than the French, 
because it professed to have been effected for the interests of religion, 
though nine-tenths of those who acted in it were either profligates or 
hypocrites. 

It is of course a fact, that there were really some honest patriots in 
the Convention, and in William’s first parliament; but these men threw 
away their entire influence over the people by seeking to indulge their 
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various whims and caprices, and above all, by abandoning the first 
great principle of all true policy, “‘ Be just, and fear not.” We might 
be surprised to find a Revolutionary parliament commencing its career 
with a Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, had we not ourselves 
seen a Reformed parliament open with a Coercion Bill. In both cases 
the pretences were the same—“ Let us adjourn the discussion of further 
reforms until we have obtained tranquillity, and then when we have 
leisure we will investigate existing abuses.” Neither under William 
III, nor William IV did the Whigs find leisure until their evasions and 
delays had alienated the people, and turned the scale of elections in 
favour of their adversaries. 
The dishonesty of all the public men at the period of the Revolution 
was so perfectly notorious, that the general body of the nation ceased 
to repose confidence in the professions of any party. The old historian, 
Ralph, only gave utterance to the universal opinion of his countrymen 
when he declared, that ‘‘ Whigs and Tories are the two thieves between 
whom the British nation is crucified.” It is evil for a nation to believe 
that all its statesmen are equally destitute of principle; venality and 
profligacy extend rapidly from public into private life ; when men cease 
to confide in others, they are in a fair way to lose all confidence in 
themselves. The Revolution was a political fraud, the toleration which 
it professed was a religious fraud, and the trading regulations estab- 
lished by the parliaments of William and Anne were mercantile frauds ; 
the epoch was the triumph of knavery ; nothing true was spoken, and 
nothing honest was done. The constitution of the realm was a com- 
promise to which nobody trusted, but which every body, from different 
motives, and all of them corrupt ones, deemed it profitable tu support. 
Never was there an age in which parties had so perversely fixed them- 
selves in false positions ; never was there a period to which Talleyrand’s 
aphorism would have better applied, that “language has been given to 
men for the purpose of concealing their thoughts.” The Tories of that 
day united with the Radicals in demanding extension of the suffrage, 
and farther reform, while the Whigs took their stand on the untenable 
ground of finality, and, to render the absurdity complete, on the 
finality of a hasty and acknowledged compromise. 
In such a state of things the value of language rose in the market ; 
and it was “ this perception of the value of men of letters as political 
partisans, which gave rise to a patronage of writers by rival statesmen 
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under William and Anne, so comprehensive as scarcely to stop short of 
placing every name of the smallest celebrity in the long list of pen- 
sioners and placemen. 

Miss Aikin's life of Addison is the only biography of a literary 
statesman, which takes a comprehensive view of the moral circumstan- 
ces that surrounded his career. As a poet, Addison is forgotten, as an 
essayist he is remembered rather than read ; but Miss Aikin has given 
a new interest to his name, by bringing out into broad relief, his career 
as a statesman, and showing how it illustrates the inner life of history. 
The precise difficulty to be solved, is, how it happened that literary 
men had most political influence, in an age when literature itself was 
least important as a social element. In the present notes we have indi- 
cated a few preliminary considerations which must be taken into 
account, before we can fairly state the conditions of the problem. But 
there are many other topics that enter into these conditions, to which 
we have not yet referred; we have to examine the state of the church, 
the court, and the camp in the first half century after the revolution ; 
and we shall probably devote a separate article to each, before proceed- 
jing to our proper subject—the state and progress of general society 
during the same period. 








THE EMIGRANT ON THE BANKS OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI. 





Mighty river, broadly swelling 
Onwards to the mightier deep, 
Lo! I fix my humble dwelling 
Where thy tideless waters sweep. 
Rushing swiftly, mighty river! 
Dark and deep they ceaseless flow, 
Sweeping on as if for ever, 
They nor pause nor respite know. 


Mighty river! many another 
Flows in Albion’s distant land,— 
Each but seems thy younger brother, 
Far less vast, less sternly grand. 
Yet more dear the streams that wander 
Her beloved hills among, 
Than thy lone and kingly grandeur, 
Forests echoing back thy song. 
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Here, in exile, vainly longing 
Those far scenes again to trace, 


How their memories, crowding,—thronging, 


Image back each well-known place. 
Then the joys I left, faint-hearted, 
Flit across my troubled brain, 
And I dwell midst hours departed, 
Till recalled to life again. 


Why should England, famed in story, 
Empire of the brave and free, 
Tarnish thus her boasted glory, 
Queen and mistress of the sea? 
Not a zephyr stealing o’er her 
But is burdened with a sigh, 
And her children still implore her,— 
Give us food, or we must die. 


Sadly from her ports are starting 
Manly hearts and skilful hands ;— 
Age and youth, alike departing, 
Seek their bread in other lands. 
Thus to mournful exile straying, 
In the wilderness they rest, 
There to raise new homes essaying, 
Far from scenes they loved the best. 


Ah! my country, wherefore barter 
Thy just rights to serve a few ? 
Why infringe the solemn charter 
To thy prostrate children due ? 
Long the holy book hath spoken— 
By his toil shall man be fed— 
Man-made laws this law have broken— 
Toiling thousands pine for bread. 


Yet, arising in the distance, 
Brighter days methinks I see, 
For a power which braves resistance 
Cries aloud,—this may not be ! 
Strong that power becomes, and stronger ; 
Justice must at length prevail, 
And oppression’s arm no longer 
Shall our heaven-born rights assail. 


Swiftly too the time is coming, 
When no more shall exiled be— 
Sons and daughters, sadly roaming 
From the “ Island of the Free.” 
Till that hour, majestic river, 
On thy banks I seek a home ; 
Hoping on, and hoping ever, 


Till that day of days shall come. M. P. C, 
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THE CALABRIAN OUTLAWS: 


A TALE OF THE FIELD OF MAIDA, 





Tue scene of our tale is Italy—the people among whom we are 
about in fancy to sojourn are Italians, and any prefatory remarks upon 
that interesting country, and far more interesting people, may be 
deemed superfluous, if not impertinent. If our readers have not actu- 
ally scaled the Alps, and with their own eyes beheld the fairest land sun 
ever shone upon, so numerous are those benevolent beings who, having 
enjoyed this advantage themselves, are anxious that all the world 
should have the benefit of their experience, that every one is, or ought 
to be, as familiar with Italy as with hisown parish. Under the modest 
titles of ‘ Reminiscences,” ‘ Incidents of Travel,” ‘“‘ Pencillings,” 
“ Ramblings,” “ Jottings,” “‘ Sketches,” &c., these amiable individuals 
communicate their edifying details. They tell us how at Venice they 
walked from the Rialto to St. Mark’s, stepped into a gondola, and were 
rowed to the Marchesa di Chiacchiarella’s palazzo. Under the head of 
** Milan,” we have the dimensions of the Duomo and La Scala. At 
Florence we have the nine hundred and ninety-ninth description of the 
Venus di Medici. On the road to Romea long dissertation on banditti 
and malaria follows in course. Then comes the ‘ Eternal City,” and 
the equally eternal description of St, Peter’s and the Vatican, with its 
Apollo and Laocoon—the Coliseum and moonlight—the rival merits of 
the Gran Brettagna and the Europa, the column of Trajan, and the 
soirées of Torlonia. They smoke cigars across the Pomptine marshes 
as an antidote to their noxious exhalations—arrive at Naples — witness 
of course an eruption of Vesuvius, and pass an hour in Pompeii. 
They find that their cooks will receive all they are kind enough to pay 
them, and therefore are thieves—that an unfortunate being who has not 
where to lay his head, wears no stockings, and contents himself with a 
farthing’s worth of maccaroni for his daily commissariat, is a Lazzarone, 
and, of course, a peculiar description of animal. The narrative is 
interlarded with the personal adventures of the author at the Court, the 
Theatre, or the Accademia; and from a superficial glance at the 
manners of those who frequent them, he draws his portrait of national 
character, instead of selecting his models from the humbler classes, 
whose habits are comparatively free from foreign innovation. 

These remarks apply with peculiar foree to Italy, to which country 
resort the idlers of all nations, whose object is chiefly to get rid of time and 
money, and who are the support of the great bulk of tradesmen, mechanics, 
and artisans. The competition for patronage amongst these classes na- 
turally tends to degrade civility into obsequiousness, whilst the prodigality 
of their patrons, by stimulating their cupidity, fosters extortion to a 
lamentable extent. In this respect the Italians are precisely what the 
English, the French, or any other people would be, and are, under 
similar circumstances. With Italian character it is but too common to 
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associate cunning, dishonesty, cowardice, and superstition ; but who- 
ever has passed a series of years among this calumniated people, and 
has contemplated the simple unsophisticated manners of the peasantry, 
will readily acknowledge how incompatible are such attributes with 
their disinterested hospitality, their singleness of heart, and cheerful 
disposition. If we would really know and understand the race of men 
still produced in this glorious land, we must leave the beaten track 
which conducts the lounger of St. James’s-street from the breezy 
heights of the Simplon or St. Bernard, to the perfumed groves of the 
Chiaja, and explore the glens of that magnificent range of mountains, 
which, springing as its name imports from the Pennine Alps, traverses 
Italy from north to south, and terminates in a chaotic assemblage of 
savage peaks in that splendid province of Naples, which, under the 
name of Calabria, occupies the whole of the extensive peninsula at the 
southern extremity of that kingdom. It is to this region especially 
that we would now introduce our readers. 

No portion of Europe possesses higher claims than Calabria to the 
attention of the traveller, none is richer in subjects for the pencil, or opens 
a wider field for the investigations of the naturalist. The political vicissi- 
tudes it has experienced under Greek, Roman, Saracen, Norman, Goth, 
and Spaniard, all of whom have left traces of their presence, not only in 
architectural remains but in the manners and language of the inha- 
bitants, invest it with tenfold interest. Centrically situated, amid the 
classic regions of Sicily, Greece, and Rome, decorated with every 
variety of scenery, from the soft luxuriance of the valley to the savage 
grandeur of the mountain and the forest—it cannot fail to excite 
surprise that this interesting portion of Europe should be less known 
to us than the banks of the Mississippi or of the Ganges, 

The ignorance here complained of, however, is not to be attributed 
to indifference so much as to the difficulties and dangers which await 
the traveller in his progress through this romantic district.—The want 
of good roads—the scantiness of accommodation, and above all, the 
wild and predatory habits of the people, are obstacles sufficient to 
counterbalance all its allurements. Hence those who contemplate 
proceeding from Naples to Sicily prefer committing themselves to the 
mercy of the deep rather than to the savage mountaineers of Calabria, 
who seldom neglect an opportunity of plunder, and not unfrequently 
complete their work of violence with the dagger or the rifle. The vast 
and shaggy mountains which intersect the country afford ample shelter 
to these marauders, who, lurking in fastnesses inaccessible but to them- 
selves, bid defiance to all attempts at dislodging them by military 
force, and laugh at the feeble and timorous police. The inhabitants of 
the plains and valleys generally contrive, however, to live in harmony 
and good fellowship with their outlawed neighbours, whom they regard 
with pity rather than aversion. Indeed, there are few who do not 
number some of their kindred amongst the brigands, for not only is 
friendly intercourse maintained, but connexions of a more binding 
nature are often formed between the two parties; and the substantial 
farmer has frequently been known to bestow his daughter on some 
ferocious leader of banditti, whose hands were stained with the blood of 
many a victim. The province being so rarely visited, the Calabrese 
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outlaws have not that scope for acting in organized bodies, which exists 
in other parts of Italy; but during the troubles which afflicted the 
kingdom of Naples at the close of the last century and beginning of 
the present, the conflicting interests of the nation gave birth to number- 
less factions, the followers of which, then acting in concert, committed 
every species of pillage and violence in the name of Religion,—King, 
Country, or Liberty,—to whatever cause they fancied themselves 
devoted. 

But among the armed wanderers of the mountains, there were those 
who had nobler views—men who, self-exiled from their homes, here 
deplored the miseries of their country, and were ready to sacrifice 
themselves in promoting its tranquillity,—caring little under what 
form of government such a blessing might be obtained; others 
attached themselves with enthusiasm to the royal cause, and were 
disposed to tolerate such of their ferocious neighbours as possessed the 
same views ; they were, however, regarded with a jealous eye by the 
latter, who could neither receive countenance nor assistance from such 
disinterested allies, in acts of cruelty or plunder. 

It was the policy of the French during their occupation of this 
country, to dissolve the feudal relation of the peasants to the lords of 
the soil. Their attempts were but partially successful ; and the system 
remains in force to this day ; though, from the nobility’s residing so 
little upon their estates, its existence is rather nominal than real. 

These preliminary remarks will, it is presumed, be useful to the 
general reader of a tale, founded on circumstances scarcely compatible 
with the present state of society in civilized Europe. It now only 
remains to take a hasty glance at the history of the period. 

Driven from his throne, the weak and unfortunate Ferdinand retired 
to Sicily, whilst his son, the hereditary prince, accompanied by a few 
devoted followers, retired to Calabria, and endeavoured to rally under 
his standard the fierce and hardy natives of that inhospitable region. 
Their attachment to his family had already shone conspicuous in 
1799, when they were headed by Cardinal Ruffo; who, holding the 
sword in one hand, and the venerated symbol of our Lord's death in 
the other, urged on his incarnate demons by that holy name, to the 
commission of deeds on which human contemplation can scarcely 
dwell, without wondering that Omniscience could behold and withhold 
its thunder. 

The indomitable spirit of the queen consort (Caroline of Austria, a 
woman of a most masculine mind as well as person, and whose exile 
seemed a too easy penance for her former tyranny,) was continually at 
work, By her intrigues and gold, she contributed not a little to swell 
the forces her son was collecting. But these efforts were already anti- 
cipated, not so much by the automaton Napoleon had, in mockery, 
invested with the sovereignty, as by the Emperor himself; and a 
strong detachment of the French army occupying Naples, marched, 
headed by Reignier, against the Duke of Calabria, reinforced by the 
Count de Damas with a motley array of Neapolitan and Sicilian troops, 
who had joined the royal standard more from absolute want than from 
attachment to the cause, These two commanders did not even scruple 
to swell their ranks with several of the numerous bands of brigands 
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which infested the mountains, and whose loyalty was now to efface the 
memory of a protracted course of crime. With troops thus disorgan- 
ized, though of approved valour, little could be expected, when 
opposed to the veterans of Marengo; and they were defeated with 
much slaughter. From his limited acquaintance with the intricacies 
of the country, Reignier could not render the victory complete; 
and it was not until after a second encounter, that the hopes of the 
Royalists were annihilated, and the French in possession of the whole 
Continental part of the kingdom. But it was a nominal possession 
only, as the dispersed predatory chiefs, now reduced to desperation, and 
sheltered in the impenetrable fastnesses of the country, omitted no 
opportunity of harassing their conquerors, by every means that fero- 
city, subtilty, and despair could suggest. A species of guerilla warfare 
was maintained, by which numbers of the French were cut off: and 
woe to those individuals who fell alive into the hands of their foes, 
The innocent peasantry did not escape their licentiousness ; and neces- 
sity, unrestrained by any ties, human or divine, urged them, in the 
pursuit of plunder, to the most horrible excesses, The vast body of 
the population soon began to regard the French rather as protectors 
than foes; and thus the Royal interest declined, from the very means 
adopted for its advancement. The intrigues of the Sicilian court 
served only to kindle here and there the sparks of insurrection, which 
were quenched in blood before they could burst into a flame; and 
continued to increase the hordes of banditti, who received with open 
arms those straggling bands of insurgents fortunate enough to escape 
military execution. 

Such, in the spring of 1806, was the distracted state of a province, 
on which nature has lavished the extremes of beauty, sublimity, and 
fruitfulness; and which might, under the tutelage of a wise govern- 
ment, become the right hand of its power. 

In one of its most rugged and least known districts, lies a long tract 
of territory, such as the wild fancy of Rosa would have revelled in, 
but which would require the aid of his pencil, or the no less powerful 
pen of our own Scott, to do it justice. Whoever has passed Mont Cenis, 
and remembers the immediate neighbourhood of St. Jean de Maurienne, 
may, however, form a pretty correct idea of the valley of Barva, be- 
tween St. Euphemia and Taverno, through which the little river Amato 
winds its way, murmuring like impatient childhood over each puny 
pebble that impedes its infant course. In the very gorge of this pass 
stands an isolated rock, of a conical form, inaccessible, from its steep- 
ness, except on the eastern side, where a path, broad enough for the 
admission of two men abreast, leads up to the summit. This rock is 
crowned with the remains of a fortress of Norman origin, impregnable 
save to famine,—even since the invention of cannon ;—the extreme 
ruggedness and steepness of the surrounding rocks effectually securing 
it from being commanded by any hostile force. An intervening space 
extending about three miles to the eastward, is occupied by a dense 
forest of huge chesnut trees, under whose ample shade the bear and 
wild boar repose in safety, The view beyond is bounded by a chaos 
of mountains, rising ridge over ridge, until, veiling themselves in 
snowy purity, they seem to pierce the very heavens, 
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On an antique bastion of the fortress, commanding a view down the 
western glen, the gleaming of a bayonet in the sun, told that the 
strong-hold was occupied by warlike inmates; and the tricoloured flag, 
floating languidly in the evening breeze, indicated the presence of a 
French garrison. The sun in its hasty descent gave a rosy tinge to 
the distant Alpine peaks, that seemed to blush as they received the 
parting kiss of day ; whilst the broad shadow of Castel Corvino 
invested the adjoining forest in a still murkier gloom. 

The foreground of the picture presented a strange union of savage 
and cultivated nature. The hills which were here gradually softening 
into the plain, bore melancholy witness to the brutal of man. 
The terraces which industry had formed on their sides for the cultiva- 
tion of the olive, were here and there broken down; and the whole 
face of the country was deformed by extensive black streaks, shewing 
too plainly the ravages of fire. But what contributed more than all to 
increase the gloom of the scene, were the remains of mortality which 
infected the air, and on which birds of prey were banqueting. 
Yet partial nature still smiled on a land whose children so little appre- 
ciated her bounties. The sturdy prickly pear, or Indian fig, grew 
spontaneously from the solid rock; and quantities of maize vainly 
flourished without the aid of the husbandman, or the probability of a 
reaper, the cultivators of the soil having deserted it, and fled to the 
towns where alone they could hope for safety. 

A young man of slender rather than robust frame, but whose grace- 
fully erect carriage belied his peasant’s attire, had just forded the river, 
and was bending his steps towards the mountainous district, keeping, 
however, Castel Corvino far to his Jeft. His equipment consisted of a 
close waistcoat of threadbare fustian, ornamented with pendant conical 
shaped buttons, with breeches of brown cloth, tied in bunches of red tape 
at the knees. The calves of his legs were covered with boots of dried 
sheepskin, with the wool outside, whilst an entire sheepskin hung from 
his shoulders. On his head he wore a grey steeple-crowned hat with a 
wide brim and garnished with a fox’s tail. His long black hair floated 
over his shoulders and partially concealed a sunburnt and not uncomely 
countenance, though its present expression betokened endurance and 
grief. He seemed spent with toil and took a long draught of the pure 
stream ere he proceeded on his journey. In traversing the desolated 
country he seemed torn with feelings more poignant than what the 
mere contemplation of death and ruin could excite, nor did he seem 
able to subdue his emotion, or to reflect that any outward demonstra- 
tion of it might be perilous. Occasionally he would stop, compress 
his lips, and then, stamping furiously on the ground, his out- 
stretched arms quivering in unison with the throbbings of his heart, he 
appeared earnestly to invoke the vengeance of heaven on the authors of 
so much havoc. He was so completely absorbed in the scene before 
him as to be unconscious of the approach of a person, who had beheld 
him from a distance, and had been attracted by curiosity to a nearer 
investigation. 

The sound of a human voice interrupting the solemn stillness was 
startling to the young traveller, though bearing the salutation of the 
evening, and, instead of replying to the stranger, he darted his hand 
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beneath his vest, a gesture which indicated his being provided with 
means of defence in case of emergency. Turning, he beheld the figure 
of a man habited like himself, of low stature and simple appearance, 
with an open cheerful countenance, expressive of any thing but hos- 
tility. After a short pause, employed in making these observations, he 
returned the greeting of his new companion with a cordiality indicative 
of a desire to improve his acquaintance. 

“ A hearty good evening to you, friend,” said he, “little did I expect 
to meet a fellow creature in this desert place. Are you going my 
way ?” 

** How can I tell that ?” said the other, ‘* before I know where you're 
going to.” 

** And truly, friend, that is almost more than I am at present able to 
tell you, but if your way lies towards the mountains I shall be glad of 
your company.” 

** And what may you be wanting in the mountains, and at this late 
hour?” inquired the stranger. 

“Nay,” returned the youth, “‘ methinks it were hardly fair to answer 
that ‘ere I know to whom I am speaking.” 

“And what wiser will you be when you hear me call myself Pepino 
Cucumelli? Nothing easier than finding a name on occasion; and if 
I state that I am a poor peasant of these parts,—” 

“Why, then,” returned the traveller, “‘ your speech would belie that 
honest face—for to these parts you certainly do not belong, if maccaroni 
was ever eaten at Naples, 

Pepino (for so he may now be called) smacked his lips at the very 
sound of maccaroni, and the tears actually trickled down his cheek as 
he exclaimed, “Ah! viva San Gennar!” “ Ah, bella Napoli!” Yes, 
Sir, I am a Neapolitan, and cursed be the day that ever I laid aside my 
net at the Mergellina to .” He checked himself and looked 
earnestly at his companion. 

“‘ Fear not,” exclaimed the latter, with a smile, “ I myself also am a 
‘ manja macarun,’”’* and so saying he extended his hand to Pepino, 
who as he returned the grasp with hearty good will, cried out; “ We 
are friends—we are friends!” ‘Signor, you may be prince or peasant, 
jacobin or carbonaro ; suffice it, you are a Neapolitan. So come along 
with me—you need both rest and food and shall share the best my 
cottage affords. You may need a guide through these mountains, and 
to-morrow, if you will permit me, I will accompany you on your 
journey —I know every yard of the country.” 

**T am in no case to refuse your kind offers,” said the traveller ; 
“let us hasten then on our way, for I am indeed nearly worn out with 
toil and hunger.” 

He directed an eager, a farewell glance of anguish at the fatal field, 
and then turning a projecting rock, pressed forward with his companion 
towards the eastern mountain. 

They walked on for some time in silence, for Pepino was busily 
engaged in preparing his smoking apparatus. He had drawn from his 
— a small tin case, containing flint, steel, and fungus, and with his 
oaded pipe hanging from his mouth, hammered away for several 


*“ Manja macarun,”"—maccaroni-eater —Neapolitan idiom. 
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minutes before the obstinate weed ignited. All this while his com- 
panion had leisure to ruminate on the scene of desolation he had just 
witnessed. The distress of his mind, evinced by repeated sighs, was 
not unnoticed by his guide, who, having at length succeeded in lighting 
his pipe, broke the silence by exclaiming in a tone of sympathy, “‘ Sad 
times indeed, Signor!” 

In this brief sentence there were two points which struck the atten- 
tion of the person addressed. It was evident, in the first place, that 
Pepino had read his thoughts, and consequently must have inferred his 
hostility to the existing state of things. Secondly, the term Signor 
betokened a respect from which he had concluded his attire and 
demeanour would have exempted him. 

“« My good friend,” he replied, “ I see that with you it is useless to 
prolong my reserve; and I am much deceived if you are not worthy of 
entire confidence. Doubtless you are a friend to the royal cause.” 

“ Faith! one may own that with perfect safety,” said Pepino. ‘’Tis 
but a few weeks since a desperate battle was fought hard by ; both sides 
supported the royal cause, and each called the other traitors. Now 
there was certainly a mistake on one side; but on which I do not pretend 
to decide, only no one now dares to say that the conquerors were in 
the wrong.” 

*“* Behold then one who does dare to say so!” exclaimed the traveller ; 
“and who”— 

“ Softly, sir,” interrupted Pepino. “ If you do not value your own 
neck, I beseech you have some regard for mine. These are times when 
I would not speak my mind any where, except perhaps ten miles out at 
sea, with nought within hearing but my boat and net.” 

** These are times,” said the other with warmth, “‘ when every honest 
man should not only be ready to speak, but to fight, to die, in defence 
of his country and king!” 

“ All this is very fine, Signor,” returned Pepino, coolly whiffing his 
smoke ; “ but I am but a simple fellow, and cannot exactly make out 
what difference it makes to me whether Ferdinand or Joseph live at 
Cape di Monte, so I could earn my carlino a day honestly, and eat my 
maccaroni in quiet ; and as to the country, why they cannot alter that 
you know.” 

There was a good nature mingled with the shrewdness of the peasant 
which checked the angry reply that rose to the traveller's lips, and he 
contented himself with expressing his regret that so much lukewarmness 
should alloy a character seemingly estimable. 

‘* A-well-a-day, sir,” resumed Pepino, “ I leave these things to wiser 
heads than mine. I am contented to serve my master faithfully, 
whichever cause he espouse.” 

“And who and where is your master; and which cause does he 
espouse ?” inquired his companion. 

‘“* You have given me three questions,” said Pepino, “ each of which 
I shall have to consider ere I answer them; besides, my pipe is out, 
and here we are at my cottage, where we'll exercise our jaws in a more 
profitable manner than talking. After supper I shall talk better, and 
have a better listener.” 

During this conversation they had proceeded a considerable distance 
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along a narrow gorge, formed by the course of a mountain stream, the 
precipitous banks of which afforded a footing at once painful and pre- 
carious. The travellers were frequently obliged to descend into the 
gulph, and trust to their agility for a passage among the rocks, between 
which the torrent fretted and eddied, and then to re-ascend, when a cataract, 
bursting from some cliff on high, impeded their progress. The narrow- 
ness of the pass completely shut out the adjoining scenery, and huge 
chesnut trees hanging over head diminished the scanty light afforded by 
the lateness of the hour. Pepino’s last observation was made when an 
opening in the rock to the left showed a plat of green turf gently 
ascending to the top of the hill, where, under a clump of large forest 
trees, appeared a small and miserable hut, constructed of wood, mud, 
and straw. The splendid panorama visible from it, however, almost coun- 
terbalanced in the mind of his guest its numerous disadvantages, 
Immediately beneath appeared the lovely valley of Barva, winding 
between the mountains until it opened into the plain, bounded by the 
sea which skirted the western horizon ; and on the other hand, stretching 
north and south, that branch of the Appenine which intersects Calabria 
elevated its numerous peaks in terrific majesty. One remarkable 
object was discernable on the highest point of the eminence at a short 
distance from the cottage, which was a large pile composed of faggots, 
straw, and fern, evidently intended as a beacon, whose blaze would 
be visible over the whole vast tract of country that spread itself 
around. 

If the external appearance of Pepino’s mansion were uninviting, that 
of the interior was no less so. The entire furniture consisted of a 
rudely fashioned table and three-legged stool, both evidently of his own 
manufacture. In place of a bed, one half the floor of the apartment 
was thickly spread with straw, overlaid with an ample cloak, and over 
this simple couch a rifle rested on two nails, driven into the wall about 
half a yard from the floor. A basket was suspended from the roof; 
an aperture from the centre of which served the purposes of a chimney. 
On the ground immediately beneath were a few half-burnt faggots, and 
close at hand was an earthen pan, entirely covered with smoke. A 
small lamp hung from the wall, and on the same nail was suspended 
an oaken crucifix. This devotional emblem Pepino reverently 
kissed, at the same time crossing himself and muttering a short 
prayer. This duty performed, he invited his guest to be seated, 
and having struck a light and collected the embers on the floor, soon 
succeeded in producing a cheerful blaze. He then sprang on the table, 
and reaching down the basket, took out its contents, consisting of a 
piece of ham, a loaf, a flask of wine, and a drinking cup. 

“* Whilst Pepino was engaged in these hospitable preparations, his 
guest was attentively observing him, and musing on the singularity of 
his habits and manners. From the remote situation of the cottage, the 
total absence of cultivation without and of comfort within, it seemed 
improbable that it could be intended as the permanent residence of its 
occupant; and these circumstances nourished a suspicion in the travel- 
ler’s mind that his host was leagued with some troop of the mountain 
outlaws, and he began to repent his hasty acceptance of Pepino’s invi- 
tation. On the other hand, the cheerfulness and good nature con- 
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spicuous in the countenance of his guide, restored his confidence. Still 
his curiosity was excited, and he resolved to gratify it if possible. 

Pepino now took from his pocket a large clasp-knife, which he 
presented to the traveller, and invited him to partake of the food set 
before him. 

“ This is hard fare, sir, for you,” said he ; “‘ but tis the best I have, 
and”’— 

“No apologies, friend,” interrupted his companion. “I am too 
grateful for your hospitality to stand in need of them. My long 
journey and this sharp mountain air have given me a relish for this 
savoury ham of yours,—Caspetto! the blessed St. Antony himself would 
not desire a better ;”’ and he proceeded in his repast with all the ardour 
which youth and health, stimulated by exertion, can impart. 

Having thus fairly set his guest to work, Pepino’s next care was to 
shake up the straw which was to serve for their couch. 

He then took down the lamp, trimmed, lighted, and placed it on the 
table. His household cares being thus dispatched, he threw himself on 
the floor, and observing the eagerness with which his new acquaintance 
devoured his supper, exclaimed cheerfully— 

“Evviva! Signorino ; buon appetito.” 

The youth suddenly paused, not having until that moment perceived 
that his entertainer had not yet touched a morsel; so soon does our 
boasted courtesy yield to the imperious demands of nature. 

** You must indeed wonder at my appetite,” said he, contending with 
his confusion, “since it has rendered me indifferent to that of my kind 
host. But why do you delay joining me ?” 

‘No, no, sir,” replied Pepino; “finish your supper, sir, and then I 
will begin. I don’t sit at table with a cavalier like you.” 

‘* By the blood of Januarius!” exclaimed the youth laughing; “I 
little deemed my knightly qualities were so conspicuous in this panoply 
of sheepskin, or that so courtly a squire could be found in this wilder- 
ness ; but prythee dispense with ceremonies now. Amid the luxuries 
and refinements of the capital I might tolerate them, but in these 
mountains they are both unnecessary and irksome ; therefore, good 
friend, if I am to enjoy your hospitality, you must do the honours of 
the table.” 

Thus encouraged, Pepino, without further ceremony, commenced his 
meal, and for some minutes the silence remained unbroken. Presently, 
however, the wine flask was uncorked, each took a deep draught, and 
as the calls of hunger were now pretty well appeased, mutual curiosity 
soon found materials for conversation. 

“* How long have you lived in this remote situation ?” inquired the 
young man, 

“Now begins my catechism again,” said Pepino, laughing, “ but 
surely, Signor,” he added, “ I might first require to know who it is 
my confessor, since my name has been no secret.” 

“ And if I tell you my name is Sebastian,” replied the other, “‘ how 
much wiser will you be, since you know nothing is easier than to find 
a name now-a-days.” 

Pepino shrugged his shoulders on hearing himself thus repaid in his 
= coin. He met the sally, however, with his characteristic good 

umour. 
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“ Well then, Signor Sebastino,” said he, “‘ since that is the only name 
I am to know you by, I will at once answer your question by telling 
you that this is not my regular dwelling-place, but only a house of call 
—a sort of hunting-seat, as I may term it. 

“Few in these times can boast their hunting-seat, as you term it,” 
said Sebastian, for by this name Pepino’s guest may for the present 
be known, “ but with respect to this of yours, I should judge from its 
appearance, and that of its owner, that it served rather as a cover for 
the game than a resting-place for the hunter.” 

“‘ That may, indeed, be the case this evening,” answered Pepino, but I 
have not yet heard your history, Signor.” 

The arch smile of Pepino, as he thus shrewdly retorted the suspicion 
and evaded the question of his guest, convinced the latter that if he 
would carry his point he must alter his plan of attack. 

“* Well, friend,” said he, ‘since you are not disposed to give me any 
information concerning yourself, perhaps you can be more communi- 
cative on a subject which, after all, is more interesting tome? Tell 
me then, for I am a stranger, what news in Calabria?” 

“Truly, Sir, we of the mountains are little in the way of news. 
All I know is that the French are pacifying the country as they call it 
-—that is they are hanging and shooting the poor peasantry by hundreds, 
and hunting them in all directions like wild beasts. The walls of 
Monteleone are garnished with heads as thick as melons at the Piazza 
del Mercato.” 

“Doubtless,” answered his companion, “ the honest Calabrians are 
duly grateful for these services. The heads you speak of are, of course, 
those of robbers and assassins. 

“* Rebels !” interrupted Pepino, “ rebels is the word now. You 
know Signor, these foreigners bring us liberty as they call it, but what 
it means I never could find out—however ’tis something that cannot 
be had without money, for the Monstis* scour the country, and 
cash, cash, is the word wherever they make their appearance—whoever 
refuses is a rebel, and then an example must be made. ’Tis soon done 
—make ready, present, and—paff! There lies the rebel, whilst his 
house, if he have one, is con—yes, confiscated—that’s the term—to 
pay the expences of justice.” 

Justice!” exclaimed Sebastian, “striking his brow in mingled 
horror and indignation. Power of Mercy, thy arm will surely aid the 
cause of insulted humanity! But tell me, friend, for ’tis of this imme- 
diate district I more especially seek information. How go affairs since 
the fatal day that caused the havoc I was contemplating when you met 

“Much as they did before it,” answered Pepino, “ the only differ- 
ence I know of is that three stripes hang from the flag staff on Castel 
Corvino, instead of a white sheet, and that the valley below is occupied 
by the foxes and crows instead of the tenantry of Riva.” 

“‘ What then has become of the poor creatures ?” said Sebastian. 

“Some are already eaten by the crows I was speaking of,” replied 
Pepino ; “ some still remain yonder for their future dinners; some 
were hanged at St. Eufemia, and the rest a“ 


* Monzis—Frenchmen. 
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** Aye! where are the rest ?” eagerly inquired the youth. 

“ Scattered among the mountains,” replied Pepino. “ A few,” he 
added, after a pause, “ might perhaps be found within a few miles from 
hence.” 

The eyes of Sebastian brightened at this information. ‘‘ Could you 
conduct me to them,” said he, “I cannot at present tempt you with 
the offer of reward, but if better times arrive I shall not forget your 
kindness.” 

Pepino remained for some moments absorbed in thought, his eyes 
fixed on his guest, as if weighing the policy of extending his confidence 
towards him—“‘ you are then, even now, seeking them,” said he-——— 

“‘ Most gladly would I fall in with them,” returned the youth, “ but 
the main object of my journey is to find a friend, who, as I have heard 
in Sicily, is now a fugitive in these parts. But why all this caution, 
friend—what can you apprehend from me, alone, as I am, in this crow’s 
nest of yours, and you, no doubt, surrounded with friends within the 
sound of your whistle. My principles are already known to you—I 
am yet ignorant of yours, and it rests with you to betray or befriend 
me as you list. Assist me and you gain a friend, molest me and you 
will find one to whom life is indifferent, but who will sell it as dearly as 
possible. Know then, at once, I am seeking Henry, Count Leonforte.” 

At the mention of this name, Pepino, who had hitherto been quietly 
reposing himself by the fire, started up at once, his countenance ex- 
pressive both of surprize and joy. 

“Oh, Corpo di Dio! my brave master!” he exclaimed, “ is it pos- 
sible! Why could you not say so long since ?” 

“ Because though I valued not my own neck, I had some regard for 
yours—you know there are some things not to be uttered except ten 
miles out at sea. But know you where the Count is to be found?” 

“Till twelve this night he will be found,” answered Pepino, “ in 
the midst of his brave followers, with the retainers of Riva among them, 
not two miles hence—but before to-morrow morning he will be at the 
head of five thousand men.” 

‘What mean you?” said Sebastian, much surprised. 

“Did you mark that huge beacon hard by,” said Pepino, “ I have 
orders to kindle it when I shall see the signal of the chief blazing from 
the hill yonder, in the east—it will be answered by a hundred fires from 
the mountains around, and then hurrah for Ferdinand, and woe to 
the French—but Signor what mean you ?” 

Ere this speech was concluded Sebastian had started to his feet, with 


surprize and anxiety in his looks. “I must hence,” he exclaimed, 
seizing his hat. ‘‘ Up instantly, friend, we must seek Leonforte with- 
out delay.” 

* But, Signor,”— 

‘“* Hinder me not,” interrupted the youth, “ there is life and death in 
my speed—follow me.” 


“That I dare not do,” said Pepino. ‘ Here I must remain till I 
have executed my master’s orders.” 

“It must not be—it must not be,” exclaimed the youth, “all is 
ruined if the beacon be fired. Away with me instantly, or at least,” 
he added, seeing Pepino irresolute, “ at least direct me to the place.” 
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Pepino stared with amazement, unbarred the unwieldy gate, and pre- 
sently both stood in the open air. 

The night was calm, but dark, for thick clouds obscured the moon ; 
and the dead stillness of the air seemed portentous of an approaching 
storm, At intervals, however, a low murmur was audible as of con- 
flicting winds among the distant mountains, whose peaks were revealed 
by faint flashes of lightning. All these signs were observed by 
Pepino, who immediately betook himself to securing the mass of 
combustibles intended for the beacon, by heaping large fragments 
of stone upon it, regardless of Sebastian’s earnest entreaty to 
point out the road he was to take. The rustling of the leaves 
now indicated the first onset of the tempest—the thunder was 
heard pealing at a distance, whilst darker and denser masses of 
cloud swept awfully across the heavens. Sebastian’s impatience 
could no longer be controlled, “Since you will not shew me the 
way,” said he, angrily, ‘‘ I must seek it myself—Farewell.” 

“‘ Nay,” said Pepino, “stay at least until the storm abates. ’Twill 
be dangerous work clambering among the cliffs while the lightning is 
playing among them.” 

‘** And more dangerous staying here listening to thy prate. Show 
me the road, or’’— 

** Since it must be so,” said Pepino, “and as I see your worship is 
getting angry, keep the banks of the river for about half a mile, and 
you will see a large tree lying across the stream ; then cross the hill to 
the right, and you will again hear the noise of the same river falling in 
a cataract; you are then at your journey’s end.” 

** But how shall I recognise the retreat of the chief?” 

“ Some of the colonel’s followers are sure to be about,” said Pepino, 
“and take care what answer you give to their questions, for believe 
me, they are capital marksmen, of which I'll give you a proof—you 
must know 

** Thanks, thanks, and farewell,” exclaimed Sebastian, and he rushed 
down the hill leaving the astonished Pepino to tell his tale to the winds. 

He pursued his way through darkness and storm, after encounter- 
ing perils which it were tedious to recount, until the heavy boom of the 
cataract, mentioned by Pepino, was just discernable amid the roar of 
the elements. Scarcely, however, had he commenced the descent of 
the hill, when the hoarse voice of a man jarring discordantly upon the 
sublime strains in which nature now made herself audible, startled him 
from his musing. 

** Stand, or I fire !” 

Turning in the direction of the sound, Sebastian beheld a warlike 
figure standing beneath a sheltering rock, with presented rifle. In this 
attitude, his ample cloak falling slightly from the person revealed the 
accoutrements of a brigand. An eye of flame glared along the tube 
which was raised to it, while the stern voice conveyed a second brief 
summons.—“ Who are you ?” 

“A friend.” 

** What seek you here ?” 

“‘ Your Colonel—Leonforte.” 

The rifle was lowered from its threatening position. 
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“*Tis a strange time to seek the colonel,” murmured the man in a 
tone of doubt. 

“It is so,” said Sebastian, “ but not more strange than the occasion 
is important. Can you conduct me to him ?” 

‘** No, I am here on duty.” 

“* But you can point out the track.” 

“*T will, but you are weary, drink a little of this,” said the moun- 
taineer, producing a flask. ‘‘ God’s pity, we had need of a companion 
such a night as this. How far are you come?” 

Sebastian gratefully accepted the rough hospitality of his new 
acquaintance, drank of the spirit which the flask contained, and soon 
felt renewed vigour buoying every limb. 

‘“* Friend,” said he, “ I thank you—do not think me churlish if I 
pray you not to question me further just now. My business with the 
Count requires haste. Shew me the road and I will hereafter requite 
you.” 

** Since it is so,” replied the man, “ proceed under this ledge of rocks 
to the right,—a good quarter of a mile will bring you to a clump of pine 
trees,—there turn suddeniy downwards till you come to the banks of 
the river, where it falls in a cataract some hundred palms deep—you 
are then sure to be challenged by one of my comrades. And hark, one 
word before we part—not a word to the Colonel of where you found me, 
I just stepped from aloft there to shelter me from a drenching under 
this rock, and you have had proof that I was on the look out.—Fare- 
well, Signor.” 

“‘ Farewell, friend,” said Sebastian, smiling, “ and fear me not.” 

Sebastian followed the route pointed out, and soon discerned the 
group of pines, which marked the commencement of his descent to the 
river, from whose rugged brink he beheld the swoln and now mighty 
stream plunging with terrific force into the abyss beneath. On a small 
knoll, within a few yards of the cataract stood the dusky figure of a 
man, dilated by the gloom to gigantic proportions. The stranger, at 
the approach of Sebastian, calmly observed, “ You are late in your 
rambles, friend—are your goats wont to stray in this direction.” 

The sarcastic tone and deep stern voice of the speaker immediately 
decided the traveller’s reply. “ It is a lamb, not a goat, that I am in 
search of.” 

‘“* Beware the wolf,” said the stranger. ‘“‘ Already is the knife raised 
that shall pierce him. Enough, we are understood,—Sebastian !” 

“The same, and you, if I mistake not, are Colonel Leonforte ;” 
in the next instant their hands met in mutual welcome. 

“ Blessed be our holy St. Theobald,” said Leonforte, “ for enabling 
us to remember the absurd jargon of his votaries, and especially for 
guiding you hither, and at a moment like this—but you need both rest 
and refreshment, no less than myself, for I too am but just arrived, so 
come along.” 

** Yet one word ’ere I think of repose,” said Sebastian. “ Stir not to 
night—lI bear tidings which must check your enterprize for the present.” 

‘* What meanest thou ?—But be it so—that smile bodes no ill, and 
you are exhausted, so haste with me to our mountain fortress, and you 
shall relate your adventures over such fare as the times have left us—a 
D 
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cup of good Diamante shall not be wanting—follow me.” So saying, 
he led the way among the tangled thickets and shaggy cliffs of the glen, 
until suddenly halting he pointed out to the amazed Sebastian a fissure 
in the rocks, through which, the iatter followed his conductor, and the 
next moment no mortal intruded upon the lone converse of the mighty 
spirits of flood and fell. 


( To be continued, ) 








REMARKS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF ARCHITEC- 
TURAL TASTE AND PRACTICE IN OUR LARGE 
TOWNS. 





I.—GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURE. 


The state of architectural taste in this country is confessedly very 
low and imperfect, and does not receive that degree of attention and 
regard which from its nature and importance it deserves. As the sub- 
ject of taste does not touch our personal comforts and wants, it is apt 
to be regarded with indifference by many who have means and oppor- 
tunities of encouraging the art and influencing its practice. It would 
not be right to say that the majority of such individuals disregard this 
subject from the direction of their habits and tastes lying altogether, or 
chiefly, in personal gratification ; but, I believe, there are many indivi- 
duals who, having made it the business of their lives to acquire 
wealth, and, from association and circumstances, been led to regard 
material comforts and ease as the chief end of their every-day life, have 
had no favourable opportunity or stimulus to the cultivation of those 
refinements of sense and feeling, which embody themselves in the pro- 
ductions of the fine arts. It is true mental endowments are possessed 
and cultivated in a very high degree by people of all classes, and the 
present age is immensely superior to any previous one, if not in the 
profundity, at least in the variety and almost universal diffusion of its 
scientific acquirements ; but this eminence is almost entirely intellec- 
tual : it evinces little refinement of taste or feeling, or lively perception 
of the beautiful. 

I do not intend the above remarks to apply, by any means, 
universally; but they apply, I think, equally to all classes. The 
middle and lower classes have not the opportunities which are 

ssed by the upper, of testifying their taste in architecture, 

ut as far as I am able to judge, the latter do not evince that 
superiority, which from their position might have been expected. 
There are indeed many distinguished exceptions. There are many who 
have a very high appreciation of excellence in this art, but still that the 
censure deservedly applies to us generally, cannot, I think, be denied. 
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Without attempting to account for this state of taste, I merely remark 
that the effect is in some degree aided, in manufacturing towns at least, 
by the fact of the mind becoming habituated to the contemplation of 
works of mere utility in the shape of mills, warehouses, &c., and that 
the principles which determine their character are unconsciously, but 
very improperly, applied to works of a totally different nature. 

The art as well as the literature of the present day is too much a 
subject of fashion and caprice, and depends too much on the particular 
taste of the public which may happen to predominate at the time: 
this remark applies especially to architecture. It may, perhaps, be 
said that such has been the case in the best ages of antiquity, but it 
will be found on examination that the changes which were always 
going on in style, among the Greeks for example, took place when the 
art was advancing towards perfection, and were the result of a deep 
study of its principles and capabilities, and of the variations which are 
always going on in the manners and customs of a partially civilized 
people. Our architecture, on the contrary, wants character, and appli- 
cation to the circumstances of the times. A building ought to grow 
without effort and almost unconsciously out of the wants which call it 
forth, and should be the result of these, produced under the direction 
of taste. It is this which makes the remains now existing in Greece, 
Egypt, &c. so interesting and valuable, as monuments of the past 
history of those nations ; and it is only by working on these principles 
that we can give our buildings either character or interest. 

We must go back to first principles, and apply them to our wants 
and circumstances. Such is our want of character that if half-a-dozen 
of the principal public buildings, which have been erected in this coun- 
try within the last half century, should be examined a thousand years 
hence, without accompanying history or tradition, it would be a more 
puzzling question than has ever yet been proposed to the antiquary, to 
determine the character, civil or religious, of the people who could raise 
monuments so various and anomalous. Fortunately the doubt is as to 
their surviving one century instead of ten. In addition to this prevail- 
ing ignorance and indifference to architectural excellence, the architec- 
ture of the present day is subjected to the pernicious influence of what 
is called by some economy, but which is often more akin to meanness, 
It has been said by an eminent living architect, “‘ Economy is the bane 
of architecture ;” but it is only false economy that architecture has to 
dread ; and I cannot but think that true economy, properly directed, 
would exercise a very beneficial influence on works of architecture. 
How often do we see individuals and committees, in attempting to avoid 
the charge of economy, falsely so called, and to acquire a reputation for 
liberality and taste, actually commit a much more egregious error than 
the one they seek to avoid. The result in such cases is often little 
better than ostentation and a paltry regard for appearances ; the works 
are sure to be all outside, and what little enrichment they do possess, 
is invariably in the most conspicuous places, to catch the eye of every 
casual observer. A glance is sufficient to show all the beauty or 
interest they possess, and when once seen, little desire is felt fora 
second inspection. How few of our modern buildings offer any temp- 
tation to explore and examine their beauties. What have we to 
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compare with our old Cathedrals, Abbeys, or even small country 
Churches, where almost every visit reveals some new beauty, or tends 
to deepen the impression of former ones; and this, independent of all 
interest, arising from association ? 

The ignorance from which all these evils spring is unfortunately not 
confined to the public generally, who cannot be expected to possess 
any profound knowledge on the subject, but is very prevalent among 
even professional men. It is much to be wished that some standard of 
proficiency were established, by which the competence of all desiring 
to enter the profession might be tested ; for it is notorious, that com- 
paratively few of those practising as architects, in some of even our 
most important towns, are really competent by talent or education, to 
do credit either to themselves or to the profession. That this opinion 
is founded on jealousy or ill will, I think no one who looks round on 
the different buildings in the neighbourhood of Manchester or Liver- 
pool for instance will assert. With few exceptions, all the buildings 
in those towns which display real taste, or evince originality of concep- 
tion, are by non-resident architects; but it would be invidious to 
remark further, than merely to mention the fact, as regards these 
localities. Happily this wide-spread ignorance is now beginning to 
disappear before an increasing zeal for the cultivation of the art, and 
investigation of its principles ; and it may very safely be prophesied, 
that the more it is studied and understood, the more will its claim to a 
high place in our regard be acknowledged. 

I do not consider it necessary to say anything in defence of the fine arts 
in general, or of architecture in particular. The timeis gone by forits being 
looked upon as an art merely of utility; and there are few now who will 
venture to deny its beneficial tendency to elevate the mind to the per- 
ception of refined and intense pleasure. I may remark, however, that 
if taste be important and worthy of cultivation in the fine arts gene- 
rally, it is particularly so as regards architecture, as the productions of 
this art are costly, and their influence, whether beneficial or otherwise, 
lasting as themselves. Besides, buildings of some sort or other cannot 
be dispensed with, and, being open to the view of all, must have a very 
extensive influence on the public taste. 

I propose first to lay down, and explain as familiarly as I can, some 
of the chief fundamental principles of the art, including nothing but 
what may be called the postulates, or self-evident truths, which are 
really very few and simple, and on which it will be my endeavour to 
found all the subsequent remarks I may have to make. The chief 
difficulty in the way of the free reception of the truth of these prin- 
ciples, and the propriety of their application to our every-day circum- 
stances, is that of divesting the mind of prejudice, or that effect of long 
habit in viewing objects of a particular character as perfect, or at least 
without at the time feeling conscious of their defects. Almost the 
whole of architectural rule may be comprized in one idea, which applies 
equally as a test of excellence in all the arts, viz. :—VFitness or Pro- 
priety. It is unnecessary to adduce any proof or even illustration of 
this, as it would obviously be useless to argue with one who would 
deny that a thing is good or excellent, in proportion as it serves the 
purpose for which it was intended, without redundancy or deficiency, 
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and as it accords with propriety of feeling and character. This prin- 
ciple applied to works of architecture, ought to enable a competent and 
unprejudiced mind, on viewing a building, to ascertain at once, or at 
least to form a tolerable conjecture, as to its purpose and destination. 

This fundamental principle may be considered under three heads, 
viz :—Ist, Convenience,—2nd, Construction,—and 3rd, Character, in- 
cluding Form and Enrichment. All these departments are of course 
modified and controlled by economy, and also combine with and con- 
trol one another. 

We shall consider first, Convenience, which will determine the num- 
ber, size, and arrangement of the different portions of the edifice, 
according to their use and purpose. These considerations are so vari- 
ous and extensive, that it would be both tedious and out of place to 
enter into an examination of them now. I may, perhaps, at a future 
time notice some few instances in which our practice is defective. 
When this distribution, depending on convenience, is determined, the 
next subject demanding attention, and which is, perhaps, the least 
regarded, is Construction. This includes considerations of material, 
climate, and durability. As to material, that is obviously the most 
proper to be used, which possesses in the highest degree the requisite 
strength, durability, and resistance to climate. There are three classes 
of materials commonly used in buildings,—Ist, those which are best 
adapted to resist compression, as brick, stone, &c.—2nd, those best 
adapted to resist cross strain, as wood—and 3rd, those which resist 
tension, as iron. Now, it is important to remark that from the totally 
different qualities of these three classes of materials, they require in 
construction, a totally different mode of treatment; thus, the Ist 
class are obviously best suited for external and internal walls, those 
parts of the fabric in short, on which all the rest must depend ;—the 
2nd class are best adapted for horizontal and oblique bearings, as in 
floors and roofs, and the 8rd are calculated for ties, and for various 
other minor purposes. Of course, there are peculiar circumstances in 
which the application of these materials may vary, but the above are 
the general and obvious uses to which they are best applied. The 
climate also exercises (or I should say ought to exercise, for in this 
country it does not) a very considerable influence, not only on the 
material employed in building, but also on the forms and features, as 
pitch of roofs, &c. 

Now these general principles, simple and obvious as they may seem, 
and indeed are, are very often disregarded in practice, which is one 
cause of so much incongruity and want of character in our architecture. 
I may also mention now, in connexion with propriety, another very 
important fundamental principle, forcibly expressed by Pugin in his 
“ True Principles of Christian Architecture,” and a disregard of which 
is a chief source of error in this country. I mean that “ the construc- 
tion of a building should avow itself:” there should never be any 
attempt to conceal the real structure, by a sham apparent one. This 
every unprejudiced mind will allow; it is, in fact, only a consequence 
of our first rule of fitness. The mind must be satisfied on this point 
before it can derive pleasure through the senses: for let an object be 
ever so beautiful in form and enrichment, if there be any misapplication 
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of materials, or any attempt at deception ; if it betray any mean device 
or contrivance by which it is made to assume (in material or otherwise) 
a character not properly belonging to it, a refined taste can never but 
be disgusted with the deceit ; while all the beauty which may belong to 
the mere form tends only to increase the feeling of dissatisfaction which 
such an object would excite. In addition to what Pugin has said 
regarding the concealment of construction, I should say that, asa 
general rule, we should not only not take pains to conceal it, but that 
we should also, as far as practicable, expose the real construction to 
view. Every essential part of the structure should be apparent. 
Another rule which follows from the above is, that every object in art 
should be in form, colour, and dimension, just what would be in 
accordance with the nature of the material of which it consists. It 
was on these fundamental principles that the magnificent works of the 
Greeks and Egyptians were executed, and also those wonderful struc- 
tures of the middle ages, which adorn every quarter of our island. 

The rules above given are constantly violated in the present day. 
We see in all parts of the country, but especially in the neighbourhood 
of manufacturing towns, hundreds of houses which every body knows 
to be built of brick, but which from some fancy or other, are made to 
appear as though they were built of stone, betraying at once, the pride 
of the proprietor in desiring an expensive material, and his poverty in 
being unable to obtain it. The practice is so universal that many I 
have no doubt, do not see the matter in this light; and many follow 
the custom, because it is come to be considered necessary for maintain- 
ing a respectable appearance; but I believe that pride originated it, 
and that when it is analyzed, it will come to what I have stated. 
Another instance in which plaster is improperly made to assume the 
appearance of stone, is very frequent in churches, entrance halls, &c. ; 
it consists in lining it in imitation of large square stones. Now this 
being a deception is sufficient at once to condemn it, but it also has a 
very chilling and comfortless effect, and the practice ought to be aban- 
doned. If I recollect rightly, Pugin has in the new catholic chapel at 
Birmingham, left the surface of the plaster quite plain and rough, a 
practice certainly not to be recommended: but he may, perhaps, look 
forward to its being ornamented at some future time, when means will 
allow. I am quite willing to admit the propriety of plastering interior 
walls, and also the desirableness of relieving the monotony of a plain 
flat surface, but there are other and more legitimate means than the one 
just noticed, of doing this, which may be used according to circum- 
stances. For churches or chapels, where there is a great breadth of 
bare wall, the best way, as well as the most obvious, would be to im- 
press the plaster while soft with an appropriate device in the way of 
seal or stamp, which would at any rate be consistent with the nature 
of the material, and would afford ample scope for ingenuity and beauty 
at comparatively small cost. The other methods of avoiding monoton- 
ous surfaces of plaster are in common use, viz :—painting and papering, 
and are perfectly legitimate when applied consistently. But we fre- 
quently see walls and ceilings painted in imitation of panelling, or of 
some other material, as marble and costly woods, all which are bad, 
because they are attempts at deception, and for the same reason, paper 
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hangings which exhibit natural objects, raised apparently from the 
surface of the wall, whether in colours, or mere light and shade, are 
improper. The ornamental pattern on the paper may be as simple or 
as rich and complex as the character of the apartment requires, but to 
be in correct taste, it is essential it should appear as a flat surface. 
Imitation of woods, marbles, &c. in plaster, either by painting or 
otherwise, are just as bad as imitations of stone by plaster on the out- 
side of a house ; for though the finer woods and marbles may possess 
more beauty than commoner materials, the chief motive for imitating 
them is the desire of displaying costliness without incurring cost. If 
these remarks are well founded, I think the use of scagliola cannot be 
justified on the strict principles of taste. Even the plainest materials 
are more satisfactory than the most beautiful imitation of the costliest 
woods that ever were seen; indeed the more costly the material imi- 
tated, the more unsatisfactory the result, as the probability of its being 
sham is increased in proportion. 

But to return to the consideration of brick and stone. Brick is best 
adapted for plain walls, because if well burnt, it is more durable than 
stone, more impervious to weather, and in many places is much cheaper. 
Both propriety and economy, therefore, point to it as the most proper 
material for general use, in such localities. But on the other hand, 
brick cannot be used where cutting is required, here its place can only 
be supplied by stone ; but there is a very simple method of ornament- 
ing brick buildings, which seems to be almost unknown or forgotten 
amongst us, viz:—by moulding the bricks into different forms and 
ornamental devices, and by using bricks of different colours, as red, 
blue, and white. In this way a true artist would be able to produce 
many beautiful and picturesque effects ; bands or string courses might 
be thus formed either by impressed patterns, or by a different coloured 
brick ; chimnies might also be made highly ornamental, all which 
would be in perfect propriety, and might be obtained at a trifling cost, 
without the use of stone at all, However, the judicious use of stone in 
combination with brick, as round the windows, doors, &c., and in cor- 
nices, gives rise to many striking effects which could not be obtained 
with brick alone. This mixture of materials is most properly employed 
in ordinary dwelling-houses, or where very little carving is required ; 
but where this is abundant and elaborate, as in achurch, the use of brick 
should perhaps be discarded altogether, as it would form too small a 
proportion of the wall to justify its introduction, on the score either of 
durability or economy. This was no doubt one reason amongst others, 
why the churches of the middle ages were almost invariably built of 
stone ; but it cannot be urged as a reason for employing this as a sole 
material for ordinary dwelling-houses. Here, good taste requires that 
economy be consulted, and economy will, in many parts of the 
country at least, point to brick as the most proper material, But 
for sacred edifices the case is quite different. In these, economy is 
hardly excusable, except in extraordinary instances ; and as stone is 
undoubtedly the most dignified material, great exertion ought to be 
made to secure it. 

As for timber and plaster buildings, I do not think there is much 
probability of their becoming general, though instances do now and 
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then occur of houses, not indeed of timber, but of brick, painted to 
imitate the old style of timber house. This is actually worse than 
imitating stone in plaster, because it is disguising a good and honest 
material in the garb of one decidedly inferior. Must we then give up 
for ever all imitation of those beautiful and picturesque examples of 
this style, once so ornamental to our ancient cities? We must: no 
circumstances can now arise, which can give any occasion, or call, for 
such a mode of construction. Ancient remains are, no doubt, very 
picturesque and beautiful, and their beauty is of a kind too which can- 
not be transferred to any other material. But the old builders did 
not employ wood in the construction of their houses, for the sake of 
the beauty or effect they could thereby impart to them; the timber 
was employed for convenience and economy, and its accompanying 
beauties were superadded, and were the result of the taste and feeling 
of the builders. And as we must discard the use of wood for such pur- 
poses, we must also be content to forego its accompanying and charac- 
teristic beauties, and employ our taste and ingenuity and love for the 
beautiful, as they did, on the materials best adapted, by convenience 
and economy, for our wants. 

The legitimate use of timber in construction forms the next subject 
for consideration. The nature of this material points so obviously to 
its proper application, that it would be difficult to go very far wrong. 
But I must take this opportunity of noticing the universal practice of 
concealing it from view. What reason can there be for thus hiding a 
most essential part of our architecture? It is only another result of 
the blind admiration of the classical styles which has now prevailed so 
long. What I complain of is the use of plaster ceilings to conceal the 
construction of floors and roofs. ‘‘ What,” says a writer in the British 
Critic, “‘ is the theoretical notion of a flat plaster ceiling?” What por- 
tion of the construction does it represent? It more nearly resembles 
‘a vast marble slab” than any thing else substantial. This absence of 
reality gives to a room an appearance and effect of incompleteness, 
and consequently of discomfort. In spite of habit, I am frequently 
tempted, when looking up at a flat plaster ceiling, to ask myself whe- 
ther it is redily safe, for it seems to be suspended in mid air above one’s 
head with nothing apparent to sustain it, and this effect is not improved, 
though the monotony may be relieved, by panelling, coving, or any 
other device. Now, of all the portions of an apartment, the covering 
ought from its position, to have an effect of security, and that effect 
should be at a glance apparent; we should not have time to ask the 
question, before being satisfied on this point. Though people in 
general see nothing amiss with a flat clean white ceiling, this arises 
altogether from habit, and I am persuaded that were a person to accus- 
tom himself to compare ceilings as they are, with what they might be 
made, if the timbers above were shown and appropriately carved and 
decorated, he would very soon think as Ido. Ceilings in churches are 
now happily going out of favour; but as to dwelling-houses, I see no 
prospect of even a commencement of reform in this respect ; and I dare 
say the very idea of exposing the floor joists to view will be absolutely 
ridiculed by many ; nevertheless, I am quite satisfied that were we 
once to get over the novelty, the change would add greatly to the 
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appearance of security and completeness in our apartments. I might 
add more on this head, but shall reserve further remarks to a future 
opportunity. I merely mention the practice now, as an example of 
the violation of the fundamental rule, that the construction of a building 
should not be concealed from view. 

In treating of construction, I cannot omit saying a few words re- 
garding the use of cast iron, which at the present day is so very exten- 
sively used in building. Had we gone on right principles, this 
material would very likely have modified considerably the character of 
our architecture, (for, in all ancient and independent styles, the nature 
of the materials employed has modified their character more than any 
other cause ;) instead of which we keep on in the same track of 
columns, pilasters, architraves, &c., attempting to emulate and imitate 
the style of a distant age and country, with totally different wants and 
climate ; while with a false shame we attempt to conceal our own real 
constructive resources ; from which, under proper direction, we might 
rear a national style, in accordance with our national character and 
civilization. At the same time, I confess that the question, how far 
and in what manner cast iron may consistently be used in constructive 
architecture, is not easily solved. But we may safely lay it down as a 
rule, that its use must be in accordance with our fundamental rule of 
Fitness and Propriety: and therefore that it cannot properly be used 
where, if it is seen at all, it cannot assume the character and appearance 
belonging to the material itself. We frequently see portions of stone 
buildings, which are most exposed to injury from being chipped and 
broken, as base courses, plinths, balustrades, &c.,* constructed of iron, 
and painted to resemble stone ; under the false notion that the beauty 
of the parts will remain with, and depend upon, the sharpness of their 
preservation. Now, even supposing that the beauty of stone work 
did depend (which I by no means grant) on its perfect preservation, I 
contend that such contrivances are bad in principle, are never satisfac- 
tory even when quite new; and in a very short time the parts become 
so rubbed and polished, as to lose what little character of stone they at 
first possessed ; and their very sharpness becomes a defect. I would 
far rather see genuine honest stone, even if it were a little chipped : 
indeed, I do not think a little damage of this sort here and there, in 
exposed situations where it is only to be expected, at all detracts from 
the beauty of stone work where there is any. To come at once to the 
point,—I believe that for ordinary building purposes, in the styles 
usually adopted in this country, iron cannot be considered a proper 
material. We may perhaps, at some future time, have ingenuity 
enough to give it an appropriate and characteristic appearance, and 
then it may be properly brought into general use. 


* The whole surface of the ground floor of the pile of warehouses I have 
lately noticed to be faced with iron plates. If, in the construction of these 
war y convenience only, had been consulted, instead of 
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grandeur of style, we should have had, ins of a mock-imitation of a palace, a 
plain, honest, substantial, brick and stone warehouse, suited to its purpose, and 
telling its own tale. The doors and windows would have been in effect widened, by 
splaying their jambs, instead of being constructed and made perfectly square for the 
sake of effect ; the sharp angle |) pi involving the supposed necessity of using a 
false material. — 
E 
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It must, however, be understood, that the above remarks do not 
apply to iron when used in fire-proof buildings. Here a new element 
is introduced, and the style and material have to be modified accord- 
ingly. Now, as in this class of buildings wood cannot be introduced, 
iron comes to our aid most opportunely, and may be used without 
reserve as a substitute for wood. It may indeed be considered a most 
valuable and indispensable material for such purposes. It should, 
however, in all cases assume a characteristic form. With the above 
important exception, the chief value of iron is in engineering and 
machinery, not In architecture. 

We come now to the consideration of Character, including form and 
enrichment. One of the chief causes of all the bad architecture of the 
present day, is a want of propriety and consistency between the outside 
and the inside of a building. The proper method of designing, and 
that which was followed by the architects of the middle ages, is, first. to 
get a good and convenient plan, and on that to raise an exterior 
possessing the appropriate qualities of beauty or grandeur, most con- 
sistent with its purpose. Our system is, I might say almost univer- 
sally, the direct contrary to this; we either design the exterior first, 
and adapt the plan to that, or we arrange the plan or interior with 
reference to some imagined exterior ; and in either case we very often 
spoil both inside and out. We put up with inconvenience in the plan, 
for the sake of effect in the elevations ; and we so study and constrain 
the latter, that, whether in a symmetrical style or not, they seldom 
possess the expected beauty or charm, even if they possess any beauty 
at all. 

This is one of the evil consequences of copying the style of a distant 
age and country, and disregarding our own peculiar climate and 
manners, and the architecture which arose out of them. Our climate 
requires high-pitched roofs to throw off the water; we must have 
chimneys for the escape of smoke, numerous and spacious windows, 
variety in the parts and purposes of our buildings; all which are 
utterly at variance with the classical styles. On the other hand, we 
have no occasion for columns, entablatures, open porticoes, and colon- 
nades, which are absolutely necessary to the classical styles. Our 
requirements and wants are all internal; Grecian architecture is all 
external. Hence it follows, that classical architecture is not fitted for 
this country; and our surprize at its being so persisted in is the 
greater, from the numberless examples still remaining, of a style 
actually the birth and produce of our own soil. What can be more 
absurd, than building private mansions after the manner of Roman 
palaces, and Christian churches in the likeness of Greek temples. 
Some indeed seem to consider that we have at length had enough of 
such imitations, and to think that, for the sake of relief, we had better 
try what we can do with other styles; and we accordingly now import 
from Italy, Switzeriand, Egypt; and we shall no doubt very soon 
have specimens after the Chinese fashion. But, as we cannot import 
with them the peculiar climates to which they belong, nor the peculiar 
manners which created them, we detach them from that which gives 
them character and meaning. 

Even when the true national style is chosen, the application of it 
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frequently betrays an utter ignorance of the rules of propriety. The 
many fine remains of castles and abbeys which adorn our land are no 
doubt worthy of admiration, but there is just as much propriety in 
imitating them in our modern dwelling houses, as there would be in a 
man going about in a monk’s habit and cowl, or adopting the manners 
and defence of the twelfth century. A great deal might be said on 
this point, but I shall reserve further remark to a future occasion, 
when I hope to speak of architectural principles as applied to particu- 
lar classes of buildings. 

As regards Enrichment, my limited space will not allow me to say 
so much as I could wish. The grand rule for its regulation, as laid 
down by Pugin, is, that “‘ we should decorate our construction, instead 
of constructing our decoration.” All the parts or features of a design 
should be useful first, and then ornamental or plain, as determined 
by propriety and consistency. No part should be constructed for the 
sole sake of ornament or effect, or which has not some significance, 
The essential parts of a fabric should be the only medium for rendering 
it beautiful. This rule exists, irrespective of any particular style: 
but in passing, I may mention that it is an additional argument in 
favour of our own national style. We too often lose sight of propriety 
and consistency in decoration, which is apt to be regulated more by 
consideration of expense than any thing else. The almost universal 
desire is ‘‘ to have as ornamental a structure as the means will allow.” 
This mania for indiscriminate ornament is chiefly owing to the facility 
enjoyed at the present day of obtaining it without limit by casting. 
In ninety-nine buildings out of every hundred, where there is any 
quantity of ornament, it is sure to consist of casts, either in metal, 
plaster, cement, artificial stone, compo, papier maché, &c. &c. 

In speculation-houses, the ceilings and cornices are covered with 
ornament, (especially if the builder happen to be a plasterer, who has 
thus a fine opportunity of displaying his taste and his patterns,) and 
the same character of ornament, if not the same degree, is carried into 
halls, drawing-rooms, and bed-rooms, and thrust into all sorts of 
positions where it can be most seen. We see in cottages, and work- 
houses, grates and fenders literally covered with ornament, and rich 
enough for a gentleman’s drawing-room. But, as it would not do for 
the same patterns to be used indiscriminately, in the houses of the rich 
and poor, numerous grotesque and meaningless forms have been de- 
vised to increase expense, and thus render the patterns fit for genteel 
residences. The same principles are acted upon in other materials, as 
cement capitals to stone columns, composition trusses supporting 
wooden friezes, all painted in imitation of stone. I do not mean to 
censure in toto the use of cast ornament ; but what | insist on is, that 
it should be used consistently with propriety ; and the tendency is, 
without great caution, to apply without discrimination, ornaments 
which in this manner can be obtained without a corresponding cost. 

I think very false and pernicious notions regarding the value of 
ornament ate commonly entertained. A great part of the charm of 
ornament consists in the importance it gives to the parts where it is 
used, and in the evidence it conveys of the high estimation in which 
such parts were held,—of the taste, imagination, and love of beauty in 
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the mind which produced it; and of similar qualities together with 
masterly execution, in the artificer. Now, when ornament is produced 
mechanically, and consists merely of plaster or cast iron, all the 
interest derived from this latter source is utterly lost. It ceases to be 
any criterion either of the liberality of the owner, or of the taste and 
talent of the artist. Besides, cast ornaments have never that freedom 
and boldness of relief which belongs to genuine carving. 

In conclusion, while I urge the curtailment of the excessive use of 
decoration into which we are so apt to run, I would remark that if 
judiciously and consistently employed, its loss in quantity would be 
much more than counterbalanced by its gain in value and interest. 





I LOVE THE NIGHT. 





I love the night when the stormy blast 

Doth play with the foam, and shake the mast— 
Doth rush unchecked o’er the raging sea, 

And shriek aloud in its revelry ! 


I love the night when the seabird’s scream 
Doth come on the ear in the troubled dream— 
And the sullen boom of the distant gun 

Doth tell how the marinez’s race is run. 


I love the night when the tempest’s blast 

Hath the ancient oaks on the green sward cast! 
And the knarled king of the forest trees 

Comes down ’neath the sweep of the mighty breeze. 


I love the night when the thunders crash ! 

And the lightning’s glare, and the billows dash !— 
When the king of the storms, awakened and free ! 
Laughs out in the din most merrily. 


Oh night! oh night! what a glorious hour 
For the winds and waves resistless power ! 
How jovial it is for the winds to be 
Toying and kissing the raging sea. 


Such boisterous sport—such wild delight— 
Such toying and heaving ‘neath ebon night— 
Then give me—oh give me the night to be 
Bounding afar o’er the leaping sea. 


L, G. W. 
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THE PHYSICAL AND MORAL CONDITION OF THE 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS EMPLOYED IN 
MINES AND MANUFACTURES.—London: Parker, 1848. 





The result of the labours of the commissioners for inquiring into 
the employment of children and young persons in mines and collieries, 
and in the trades and manufactures in which numbers of them work 
together, is here laid before the public in a cheap and condensed form. 
Those employed in cotton, wool, silk, and flax factories are not here 
included. We are desirous of assisting, as far as possible, in calling 
public attention to the deeply interesting and important facts contained 
in this publication. Its perusal has impressed us with the conviction 
that though the entire removal of the evils disclosed is scarcely to be 
looked for, yet that much may be done towards their mitigation. 
The general diffusion of information as to the real condition of the 
children and young persons engaged in labour must itself have a bene- 
ficial tendency, and will afford the only secure basis for the advocacy 
of measures really calculated to effect improvement. We cannot but 
think that the Legislature has yet some duty to perform in the protec- 
tion of weak and inexperienced childhood against the impositions and 
exactions of unprincipled employers and selfish parents, as well as in 
facilitating the exposure of every wrong and injustice which may be 
perpetrated. A very manifest and onerous duty rests with employers, 
to protect the health and moral and intellectual welfare of those in 
theiremploy. It is lamentable that so few of them appear to be sensi- 
ble of this responsibility. But it is at the same time matter of congra- 
tulation that various instances have proved how much good masters 
have it in their power to effect, and we may fairly hope that, when 
their eyes are opened to the subject, many more of them will exert 
themselves to use fully their influence in the right direction. The duty 
of the parents of the children is shown in the work before us to be often 
grievously neglected, and needs to be forcibly impressed upon them. 
And there is a duty incumbent upon all, to inquire into the truth upon 
these matters, and to use what influence they have towards the adop- 
tion of fair protective measures, and to urge, wherever they can, 
employers and employed, not to allow the selfish principle to overpower 
the claims of justice, humanity, and sound policy. 

Our notice of this work must be chiefly confined to a few extracts. 
In its arrangement, the pHysicaL conpiTION is first brought under 
notice. In coal mines, though there is considerable difference in different 
parts of the country, there is general complaint of excessive fatigue ; and 
crippled gait ; and various diseases affecting the skin and organs of 
respiration extensively prevail. 

“From a consideration of the whole of the preceding evidence it 
appears that persons employed in coal mines in general acquire a pre- 
ternatural developement of the muscles, especially about the arms, 
shoulders, chest, and back; that for some time they are capable of 
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prodigious muscular exertion; that in a few years their strength 
diminishes, and many lose their robust appearance; that these then 
become pallid, stunted in growth, short of breath, sometimes thin, and 
often crooked and crippled ; and that in addition to several minor ail- 
ments, which, however, occasion no inconsiderable suffering, they are 
peculiarly subject to certain mortal diseases, the direct result of their 
employment, and of the state of the place in which they work.”—p. 78. 
In mines of tin, copper, lead, and zinc, the condition of the young 
persons employed is in general much better, the evils which are felt 
resulting chiefly from noxious air, and manifesting themselves later in 
life. 

In the manufactures included in this inquiry, we are first struck with 
the very early age at which the children, in many instances, commence 
work, seven and eight being general, five not infrequent, and some- 
times at three and four. In Birmingham the very young children 
mostly work with their parents; often large numbers are employed 
under mistresses. They are hired and paid by the workmen in the 
majority of instances, the employers knowing little or nothing about 
them. Apprentices are employed to a great extent, and very often 
oppressively used. Places of work are very defective in the means of 
protecting health and providing comfort, though the work itself is 
seldom oppressive or laborious. The children almost always work as 
long as the adults, and in many trades and manufactures are liable to 
night-work. Recreation for the children is rarely provided, and the 
treatment of them is often rough and harsh, sometimes cruel and even 
brutal ; in which respect the neighbourhood of Wolverhampton seems to 
have acquired a bad pre-eminence. 

The children suffer in general from want of sufficient wholesome 
food, and often from want of warm and comfortable clothing. They 
are reported to be in great numbers of instances pale, weakly, and 
sickly, and more liable than other children to diseases which shorten 
life. These statements are supported by more particular reference to 
the children engaged in the metal manufactures of Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, and Warrington ; the machine-lace makers of Notting- 
hamshire, Derby, and Leicestershire; the pillow-lace makers of North- 
amptonshire, Bedfordshire, and Buckinghamshire, who work in very close 
rooms and constrained postures, and “‘live very bad, have meat only oncea- 
week.” The earthenware manufacture is injurious to the mould-runners, 
from the high temperature and excessive labour, and to the dippers, by 
bringing the skin in contact with preparations of lead. Glass-making 
operates prejudicially on the children employed, by the intense heat and 
irregular employment. In the hosiery manufacture the hours of work 
are very long, and the sedentary occupation and strain on the eyes very 
injurious. The female children are usually so much injured, that they 
become to a great extent disqualified for afterwards performing the 
duties of wives or mothers, “ in consequence of their debilitated frames 
being unequal to the performance of common household work.” In 
tobacco manufacturing the children employed are of the most wretched 
class. 

The condition of the London milliners and dress-makers is fitted to 
excite feelings of deep commisseration. Their enormously protracted 
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hours of work, their close rooms, short intervals for meals, and the poor 
recompense for their toil, are much to be deplored and ought to be 
altered. Even the food allowed them is often insufficient, and in 
coarseness ill adapted to their weakened digestive organs. In some 
establishments care is taken to provide for them good and sufficient food, 
and to look after their comfort ; but in most the reverse is the case. 
One employer says, “ the food, to witness’s knowledge, is in many 
houses very plain or rather coarse. Salt boiled beef is frequently 
used. The food is of socoarseakindthat the young women, being 
usually in a delicate state of health, have no appetite for it, and conse- 
quently they often do not take sufficient to support their strength.” 
‘In order to save the expense of providing them with food on Sunday, 
some proprietors render the house very uncomfortable to their young 
people, and others positively refuse to provide dinner for them on that 
day, unless it should happen to be a day on which they are required 
to work.” 

“* The employers and the young people themselves alike affirm that 
the effect of their employment, thus pursued, on the health is most inju- 
rious.” One proprietor says, ‘‘ the effects upon the health are lassitude, 
debility, loss of appetite, pain in the back, shoulders, and loins ; should 
think there is not one in twenty who does not suffer from this. Indi- 
gestion is very common. Pulmonary affections, such as cough and 
tightness in the breath are also frequent. Headache is very common ; 
you would never be in a work-room half-an-hour without some one 
complaining of that.” 

Of the abundant medical evidence adduced, we quote that of Sir 
James Clark only: “ I have found the mode of life of these poor girls 
such as no constitution could long bear. Worked from six in the 
morning til] twelve at night, with the exception of the short intervals 
allowed for their meals, in close rooms, and passing the few hours 
allowed for rest in still more close and crowded apartments ;-—a mode 
of life more completely calculated to destroy human health could 
scarcely be contrived, and this at a period of life when exercise in the 
open air, and a due proportion of rest, are essential to the develope- 
ment of the system. Judging from what I have observed and heard, 
I scarcely believe that the system adopted in our worst regulated manu- 
factories can be so destructive of health as the life of the young dress- 
maker ; and I have long been most anxious to see something done 
to rescue these unfortunate girls from the slavery to which they are 
subjected.”—p. 143. 

Various witnesses testify that a limitation of the hours of work would 
not be injurious to the trade. The sub-commissioner reports :—“ the 
evidence of all parties establishes the fact that there is no class of 
persons in this country, living by their labour, whose happiness, health, 
and lives are so unscrupulously sacrificed as those of the young dress- 
makers. They are, in a peculiar degree, unprotected and helpless, and 
I should fail in my duty if I did not distinctly state that, as a body, their 
employers have hitherto taken no steps to remedy the evils and misery 
which result from the existing system.” ‘‘It may, without exaggeration, 
be stated that, in proportion to the numbers employed, there are no 
occupations, with one or two questionable exceptions, such as needle- 
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grinding, in which so much disease is produced as dress-making, or 
which present so fearful a catalogue of distressing and frequently fatal 
maladies. It is a serious aggravation of all this evil that the unkind- 
ness of the employer very frequently causes these young persons, when 
they become unwell, to conceal their illness, from the fear of being sent 
out of the house, and in this manner the disease often becomes increased 
in severity, or is even rendered incurable. Some of the principals are 
so cruel as to object to the young women obtaining medical assist- 
ance.” —p. 147. 

Or THE MORAL conpITION of children and young persons in coal 
and iron mines we learn that the means of instruction are almost uni- 
versally extremely deficient, and very little employed on account of the 
early age at which the children are taken to work and their excessive 
fatigue when they return home: the attendance at public worship is 
correspondent. The day-school teachers are inefficient ; in one case 
in Yorkshire, the only teacher in a place of 2000 inhabitants is also 
a fortune-teller. One witness says he should certainly be within 
the bounds in saying that not one grown male or female in fifty 
can read. The intense ignorance shewn in the answers to many 
very simple questions is truly surprising: many of the examples 
would be thought idiotic exceptions, were they less numerous. One 
in Lancashire, aged eleven, and stated to be clever “does not 
know what country he is in, has never been anywhere but here, i’ th’ 
pit, and at Rochdale: has heard of the Queen, but dunnot know who 
he is.” That the actual moral state should be in the majority of 
instances very degraded can excite little surprise. In Wales, a very 
remarkable reform appears to have been brought about by the zeal and 
assiduity of dissenting preachers, chiefly Wesleyan Methodists. 

The moral condition of children and young persons employed in 
other mines than those of coal and iron is greatly superior, both in the 
Cornish and Alston Moor, and in the Scottish mines. In those em- 
ployed in trades and manufactures again, there is for the most part great 
deficiency in the means of instruction ; and the parents of children, by 
removing them very early from school, and making use of their earn- 
ings for their own wants, are guilty of spreading a most dangerous 
and miserable ignorance. In many places, as Birmingham and Wol- 
verhampton, the majority attend no school, not even the insufficient 
Sunday school. We have not space to cite instances of the singular 
proofs of inefficiency on the part of teachers, and of ignorance on 
that of their pupils; but nothing can more strongly show the lamenta- 
ble deficiency of useful and valuable knowledge acquired. 

The deficiency in female education, and the sad effects produced by 
it on the condition of working-men is next dwelt on. We quote one 
extract from a mechanic’s evidence :—‘ My mother’s ignorance of 
household duties; my father’s consequent irritability and intemperance ; 
the frightful poverty ; the constant quarreling; the pernicious example 
to my brothers and sisters; the bad effect upon the future conduct of 
my brothers; one and all of us being forced out to work so young, 
that our feeble earnings would produce only one shilling a-week—cold 
and hunger, and the innumerable sufferings of my childhood, crowd 
upon my mind and overpower me. They keep alive a deep anxiety 
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for the emancipation of the thousands of families in this great town 
and neighbourhood, who are in a similar state of horrible misery. My 
own experience tells me that the instruction of the females in the work 
of a house, in teaching them to produce cheerfulness and comfort at 
the fire-side, would prevent a great amount of misery and crime. 
There would be fewer drunken husbands and disobedient children. As 
a working man, within my own observation, female education is dis- 
gracefully neglected. I attach more importance to it than to anything else. 
Women impart the first impressions to the young susceptible mind ; 
they model the child from which is formed the future man.”—p. 220. 

We trust it will not be forgotten that the young children whose de- 
plorable condition is here described, are not those employed in factories ; 
nor are the manufactures here spoken of those usually included under 
the term of “ the manufacturing system.” It would be well for those 
pseudo-philanthropists who seek to prevent the employment of child- 
ren in factories, without removing the necessity which forces them there, 
to reflect upon the inevitable consequences of the success of their 
attempt. Which other of these employments for children is less un- 
desirable than that of factories? If these thankless interferers with 
industry really desire to benefit those whom they assert to be oppressed, 
let them join those who would render infant labour unnecessary, by 
giving to the parent the full fruit of his work! And in the mean time, 
let them aid in efforts to raise the moral condition of those who must 
now unhappily prematurely submit to toil. 

Most gratifying and encouraging is it to read of the exertions which 
have in many instances, in various parts of the country, been made by 
individual employers to advance the mental and moral improvement of 
their work-people ; and of the happy effects which have flowed from these 
exertions. But most sad and reproachful is it, and not to be forgotten 
till its legitimate results have ensued, that such a statement as this can 
be made by an enlightened and conscientious reporter :— 

“It is a fearful thing to see how exempt the employers of labour 
hold themselves from moral obligations of every description towards 
those from whose industry their fortunes spring. Even they who con- 
tribute at all to the education or moral improvement of their workmen, 
do so, in nineteen cases out of twenty, merely by money, and without 
personal pains or superintendence of their own. These vicarious be- 
nevolences are seldom availing.” And again, “ Masters take no pains 
with the moral training of their children.” 

The indifference of parents to the moral condition and intellectual 
improvement of their offspring is another sad fact, and there seems 
less chance of any appeal to them being of use, from their own unin- 
structed and, too often, demoralized condition. We trust that by 
the awakening of more interest on the subject among masters, on 
whom, as the most powerful, and in general the best informed, of the 
parties concerned, the main responsibility seems to rest, a material 
improvement may, before long, be brought about in all the matters 
inquired into and discussed in the work before us, of which we must 
now take leave, recommending it to the attentive perusal, and sad and 
serious consideration of all who are interested in human improvement, 
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PAST AND PRESENT. 
Lonpon: CHApMAN AND HALL. 


By Tuomas Cartyte, 





The present distress of the country (how we hate to write these 
words) has not brought forth evil alone. It has been productive of 
much good, inasmuch as it has caused many practical shrewd minds, 
who never thought in such a manner before, to reflect in real earnest 
upon several subjects connected with the laws, government, and policy 
of a country. Much sound substantial knowledge has thus been 
acquired, and many true and genuine ideas, mixed up, of course, with 
much that is false and wrong, have been disseminated among men 
which are fast gathering a strength and vigour, that will, in due time, 
apply the axe to the root of the tree of all monopolies, be they com- 
mercial or religious— belong they to this world or pretend to belong to 
the next. A greater than the schoolmaster has walked abroad into the 
minds of men, and poured there a flood of light such as never visited 
the eyes of the hard-working and to‘ling part of our population before. 
Stern necessity has, within the last few years, proclaimed by rigorous 
facts seyeral wholesome truths, and given those who govern, or pretend 
to govern, the world according to “ the wisdom of our forefathers” to 
understand in clear enough terms, that ‘‘there are more things in 
Heaven and Earth than are dreamed of in their philosophy ;” that old 
things having outlived their day must rapidly vanish and be replaced 
by something new, which shal] be in accordance with the spirit and the 
wants of the times. Many are the minds that have been driven to re- 
flect deeply upon the great secrets, or rather the great anomalies, of the 
human happiness and human misery now existing in this island of ours 
during the present enlightened century ; and published or unpublished, 
spoken or unspoken, such thoughts will not and do not pass actionless 
away. Much thatis worthy as well as much that is worthless has been 
published on this the greatest of all modern subjects, but let us seize on 
what actually is worthy and leave the worthless alone. Jt will soon go 
to the everlasting resting-place which nature has provided for all 
absurdities, and trouble the minds of men no more. This inquiring, 
thinking, restless spirit which now exists has unconsciously been fos- 
tered and encouraged by that power which is its most bitter enemy. 
Those who are perfectly able to do something for the country have 
declared in unequivocal enough terms that they will-do nothing, and 
accordingly men, who have from day to day to bear the burden cast 
on their shoulders by the persevered-in errors of statesmen and rulers, 
must bethink themselves of the way in which this burden can best be 
removed, and they wil/ remove it one of these days, in a way, perhaps, 
that some men will not like. The country’s distress, though the most 
important, has in fact become the most hackneyed subject, on which 
every tyro in politics considers himself at full liberty to write and speak, 
or rather to scrawl and bray. Happy is the man, who in such a state 
of things can find an audience willing to listen to what he has to pro- 
mulgate. If, on the other hand, we look at the indifference with which 
the distress is viewed by the “rising hopes” of the aristocracy, we 
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shall find something over which even the most hard-hearted might shed 
atear. A country going to ruin, and the hereditary governors of that 
country shooting their game, riding fox-hunts, betting at races, con- 
tracting marriages on the strength of protective Corn Laws, and in 
various other ways “doing what they like with their own!” It is 
really a mournful spectacle. But n’importe. 
Let the stricken workman wee), 
The ungalled noble play, 
For some must watch while some must sleep, 
So runs the world away. 
Yes! if this kind of work continues long the world will run away. 
But alas—whither ? 

Thomas Carlyle, though he may be said to belong to the unpractical 
or the theoretical school, is yet one of those whom men will listen to 
with much eagerness and anxiety ; on the words of whose lips they 
will hang as if expecting actual manve for their souls. It is, after all, 
very strange to reflect what respect the world in general pays to real 
men of thought, such as Carlyle, and how wealth and power, starred 
and gartered though they be, will, when necessary, come and prostrate 
themselves with all due humility before a clear-seeing manly mind. 
And is not the worship well deserved and properly bestowed? For 
considering it well, are not men of thought the true nobility of which 
this world can boast, or, at least, by which it has any credit? These 
thinking men form the first and last hope of a nation, and when: priests 
and politicians, and hereditary legislators have failed, as past experience 
tells us they often do, the men of thought step in and often become the 
saviours of their father-land. This work on “ Past and Present” may 
be said to embody the ideas of a real thinking man, on the present con- 
dition and future prospects of our country. It contains all the excel- 
lencies and faults that are usually found in Carlyle’s writings. It is 
full of sound, strong, vigorous philosophy, which is as different and 
distinct from the mewling, canting, sentimental trash which our self- 
styled teaching class in general would have us to swallow, as strong 
meat is different from milk and water. The basis of this philosophy is 
action, working, “‘ doing unto others as we would that others should do 
unto us.” Not sitting idle and letting the world glide past us; but 
always striving with resolute unconquerable hearts to reclaim some 
green flowery spots from that empire of darkness and wrong which 
holds this world in its fetters. This is what Carlyle would have all 
men todo. The work also contains some of the most graphic descrip- 
tions that ever yet were embodied in words. In this department few, 
if any, men excel the author of “ Past and Present.” By a skilful 
combination of words or by some great master-stroke, he lets in a flood 
of light which gives us a powerful, vigorous, and lively image of even 
dull scenes. His descriptions completely carry us away. With the 
ease and familiarity of a cicerone he conducts us through the scenes of 
history, and describes them to us as though he had lived among them 
all his life, as though he had been a very spectator of the events, 
There is a depth both in his philosophy and his descriptions, which it 
is most refreshing to meet with in these surface-skimming times of ours, 
He may be said always to look into the inner fact of things ; to look 
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sheer down into the very depths of society, and tell us of all its secret 
mechanism, and of those by whom that mechanism is guided. In the 
work now before us, he has brought his powers of sarcasm into full 
play. A bitter, withering, scorching sarcasm it is, and “ cries aloud 
and spares not” against the man or class on whom it is directed. The 
unworking aristocracy of our country, the rotten corrupt bribery par- 
liaments, the shams and shows of the present day, a hired and hireling 
clergy, a millocracy and its workmen,—all come in for a share of his un- 
sparing lash. Onno class is that lash laid with more vigour and more 
justice than on the unworking aristocracy of our land, 

But great and manifold as are the excellencies of this work, its 
faults also are numerous. With regard to the style in which it is 
written we do not complain much, if indeed we have any complaint to 
lodge at all. It is “a stiff buckram style,” the best perhaps that our 
author can get, and if it is at times bad or obscure, the fault is his own 
and can be remedied only by himself. But in his philosophy the 
essentially practical is too often wanting. He informs us continually 
that the right always will triumph, but he affords us no moral touch- 
stone by which we can tell right from wrong. It is only after right 
triumphs, that we are to know it is the right, but while the battle rages 
he affords us no means of knowing on which side the right lies. In 
fact, he appears to have a thorough contempt for everything in detail ; 
a hatred of statistics, and a dislike to the figures of arithmetic. He 
must look at everything as a complete whole, and generalize upon it 
then. His generalities are often of such a nature as when probed to 
the bottom, found to mean mere abstract nothings, or at the best, 
world-wide truisms. Take for example the following :— 

“ Fight on thou brave true heart and falter not through dark fortune 
and through bright. The cause thou fightest for, so far as it is true, 
no farther, yet precisely so far, is very sure of victory. The falsehood 
alone of it will be conquered, will be abolished as it ought to be; but 
the truth of it is part of Nature's own laws, co-operates with the 
world’s eternal tendencies, and cannot be conquered.”—p. 16. 

Now we should like to know whether this means anything further 
than the truism, that Truth will ultimately prevail. This running 
away into these generalities, and pretending to make out of them 
things different from what they really are, is Carlyle’s besetting sin, 
a sin which certainly is no very great reproach, but which his writings 
would be much better without. We have but little patience with such 
abstractions and vague generalities, that lead men, as it were, as near 
to the end of things as it is possible for human thought to go, and 
then leave them to make the best of their way back again to common 
sense. We would choose rather to take our stand on statistics than 
metaphysics ; and appeal to the common sense and common interests 
of mankind, rather than to the genius of destiny seated on the doctrine 
of the universal fitness of things. But such a blemish as that we have 
noticed in the book, is a mere mote in the sunbeams of his philosophy, 
and he who would judge all men, priests and peasants, princes.and 
people by this universal question of “how much work have you done?” 
may well be excused now and then for indulging himself in such re- 
fined abstractions. 
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As the title of the work indicates, it has to do with the past and 
present state of things; with the past, as revealed to us in old Monkish 
chronicles—with the present, as existing in the fearful realities that we 
behold around us, “ here and now.” The work is divided into four 
books; the first, called the Proem, serves as it were for an introduc- 
tion to the rest; the second, named the Ancient Monk, is a translation 
into Carlylian English of the Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond, satu- 
rated of course in every place with the Carlylian philosophy ; the third 
is headed the Modern Worker, and is a statement of the “‘ Condition of 
England” at the present time, as it appears to our author; the last 
book is called the Horoscope, and is an attempt to prophesy what 
things must yet be done in order that our world may become a 
habitation fit for Gods as it should be, instead of one fit for Devils as 
it is. 

We have been slightly puzzled to find out what practical use can be 
made of that part of the volume which relates to the past. With 
suspension of payments, bankruptcies in every corner, hostile tariffs, 
derangement of trade, practical infidelity, and various other evils 
staring in the face of the country and threatening it with ruin, we do 
not think that much, if any, light can be thrown upon a remedy for 
these distresses by the chronicles of garrulous old monks of the twelfth, 
or any other century of our era. Not that we have any objections to 
men amusing themselves if they feel so inclined, with determining 
precisely the manners and customs of their forefathers ten generations 
back, but for our parts we find the “ present” such a stirring inflexible 
time, and the necessity of doing something in it, whether for weal or 
woe, so pressing, that we are content to “let the dead past bury its 
dead,” and allow all the abbots, monks, saints, and devils that have 
existed before us, to sleep undisturbed in that deep repose to which 
the universal laws of nature have long consigned them. But this, 
however, is not a matter of any importance. It hath pleased Thomas 
Carlyle in the fulness of his wisdom to give us some account of the 
sayings and doings of these “ ancient monks,” and we must, of course, 
take this part of the book as we find it, and make the best use of it 
we can. 

The Chronicle, which forms the ground-work of the “ past,” was 
published under the auspices of the Camden Society, of London, in 
the year 1840. The writer of it, Jocelin, of Brakelond, is likened by 
Carlyle, to that satellite of Samuel Johnson, namely, James Boswell, 
the Scotch Laird. The Chronicle, as we might therefore expect, is 
full of gossip; such gossip as a young giddy monk with little else to 
do may be expected to write down for his private satisfaction in the 
twelfth century. The monastery with which this Jocelin was con- 
nected was that of St. Edmundsbury, in the county of Suffolk, founded 
by Saint Edmund of blessed memory, a few centuries before the said 
Jocelin was admitted within its walls. Of this saint several remark- 
able things are told, which it would not be for much edification to 
transfer to our pages. When Jocelin entered the monastery it was 
governed by a certain old Abbot Hugo, who “ had in those days grown 
old, grown rather blind, and his eyes were somewhat darkened.” 
Moreover, this Abbot lived very much alone, was in fact in his dotage, 
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so that the affairs of the Abbey were allowed to manage themselves as 
they best might ; and, as is always the result in such cases, the affairs 
got mis-managed, the Abbey got into debt, and every thing went wrong. 
A pleasant prospect this for the next Abbot, whoever that might be! 
By a fall from his mule this Abbot met his death, and great prepara- 
tions were made for the election of his successor. After many forms 
had been gone through, as was usual in those times, the Sub-sacristan 
of the Abbey, named Samson, was, to the astonishment of all men, 
raised to the dignity of Abbot. This Abbot Samson, then, is the 
“ Hero” of the past. Here is his history in Thomas Carlyle’s own 
words :— 

“He is from Norfolk, as the nick-name indicates; from Tottington, 
in Norfolk, as we guess ; the son of poor parents there. He has told 
me, Jocelin, for I loved him much, that once in his ninth year he had 
an alarming dream ;—as indeed we are all somewhat given to dreaming 
here. Little Samson, lying uneasily in his crib at Tottington, dreamed 
that he saw the arch-enemy in person, just alighted in front of some 
grand building, with out-spread bat-wings, and stretching forth detes- 
table claws to grip him, (little Samson,) and fly off with him: where- 
upon, the little dreamer shrieked desperately to Saint Edmund for help, 
shrieked and again shrieked : and Saint Edmund, a reverend heavenly 
figure did come,—and indeed poor little Samson’s mother, awakened 
by his shrieking, did come; and the devil and the dream both fled 
away fruitless. On the morrow, his mother pondering such an awful 
dream, thought it were good to take him on to St. Edmund’s own 
shrine and pray with him there, ‘See,’ said little Samson, at sight of 
the Abbey-gate, ‘see, mother this is the building I dreamed of!’ His 
poor mother dedicated him to St. Edmund—left him there with prayers 
and tears, what better could she do? The exposition of the dream, 
brother Samson used to say was this, Diabolus with outspread bat- 
wings shadowed forth the pleasures of this world, voluptates hujus 
seculi, which were about to snatch and fly away with me, had not 
St. Edmund flung his arms around me, that is to say made a monk of 
me. A monk accordingly brother Samson is, and here accordingly to 
this day where his mother left him. A learned man of devout grave 
nature, has studied at Paris, has taught in the Town Schools there, 
can preach in three languages, and like Dr. Caius ‘ has had losses’ in 
his time. A thoughtful, firm-standing man; much loved by some, 
not loved by all ; his clear eyes flashing into you in an almost incon- 
venient way.” 

This, then, is the successor of Abbot Hugo, who, as we have seen, 
left a fine legacy to whosoever should come after him. But in Abbot 
Samson there was the true material, and so he went right earnestly to 
work, and soon reduced the Abbey and its inmates to something like 
discipline and order. Much good did he do in his time; standing up 
whenever it was necessary against superiors, both civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal; always in earnest about things, and generally getting matters all 
his own way inthe end. In short, he wasa perfect hero, and one of 
whom the world has preserved no record, except in the pages of this 
Jocelin Chronicle. C'est toujours ainsi avec un heros. Jocelin’s ac- 
count of the Abbot ends very abruptly, and leaves us to all kinds of 
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imaginings as to the manner in which he came by his death. With 
one extract more will we end this account of that part of Thomas 
Carlyle’s work which relates to the Past. He is looking at things as 
they appeared in the twelfth century :— 

‘* How silent be all cotton trades and the like ; not a steeple chimney 
yet got on end from sea to sea! North of the Humber a stern Wilhel- 
mus Conquestor burned the country, finding it unruly, into very stern 
repose. Wild fowl scream in those ancient silences, wild cattle roam 
in those ancient solitudes; the scanty, sulky, norse-bred population, 
all coerced into silence—feeling that, under these new Norman gover- 
nors, their history has probably as good as ended. Men, and Northum- 
brian norse population know little what is ended, what is but beginning! 
The Ribble and the Aire roll down as yet unpolluted by dyers’ chemis- 
try; tenanted by merry trouts and piscatory otters; the sunbeam and 
the vacant wind’s blast alone traversing these moors. Side by side 
sleep the coal strata and the iron strata for so many ages; no steam 
demon has yet risen smoking into being. Saint Mungo rules in Glas- 
gow; James Watt still slumbering in the deep womb of time. Man- 
cunium, Manceaster, what we now call Manchester, spins no cotton— 
if it be not wool “ cottons ” clipped from the backs of mountain sheep. 
The creek of the Mersey gurgles, twice in the four-and-twenty hours, 
with eddying brine, clangorous with sea-fowl; and is a lither-pool, a 
lazy, or sullen pool, no monstrous pitchy city, and sea-haven of the 
world! The centuries are big; and the birth hour is coming, not yet 
come.” 

Let us now turn from the Ancient monk to the Modern worker, a 
subject more to our taste, and we dare say to that of most of our readers 
also. Our author found in the “ past” a blind yet an innocent childlike 
adherence to a religion, with no disposition to question its truth, or to 
suppose it could be wrong ; he also found that the worship of Mammon 
scarcely existed, that gold was looked on but as dross, and spiritual 
things preferred to earthly ; he further found men bound to one another 
by feudal ties, and bound in such a way that though personal liberty 
was too often lost sight of, yet food, and raiment, and shelter were 
always provided for even the poorest in the land. In the “ present” 
he finds a state of things quite the reverse of all these. He finds a total 
want of religion, a practical “ forgetting of God;” no child-like faith 
exists amongst us now, but in its place have been planted doubt, and 
scepticism, and free-thinking in its widest sense ; the worship of God 
has given place to the worship of Mammon, and earthly things are 
preferred to spiritual; man now has liberty, but what kind of liberty? 
the liberty to starve without any feudal lord to look after and help him. 
These are the differences which Carlyle finds between the past and the 
present, and against practical infidelity, mammon worship, idle aristo- 
cracies, and do-nothing parliaments, he wages war to the very knife. 

It is a most glorious thing to find a man possessing such a trumpet- 
tongue as Carlyle, acting as the grand apostle of the rights of labour, 
and proclaiming from one end of the land to the other that “ work 
alone is NoBLE.” Throughout all the present volume this idea is asserted 
and reiterated over and over again. For an unworking aristocracy 
Carlyle can find no use, he bids them begone if they will not work ; 
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but in the working aristocracy he sees much that gives rise to hope for 
the salvation of the country. Ifthe country is to be saved at all, the 
working aristocracy are to do it; no other by possibility can. But he 
has many charges to bring against them, the principal of which are, 
that they must leave off their mammon-worship, and take some steps 
to remedy the law of wages. Here is what he says on these three sub- 
jects of Labour, Mammon-worship, and Wages. 

“The latest gospel in this world is,—know thy work an4 do it. 
‘ Know thyself ;’ long enough hast that poor self of thine torme:.ted 
thee ; thou wilt never get to ‘know’ it, I believe! Think it not thy 
business this, of knowing thyself; thou art an unknowable individual. 
Know what thou canst work at, and work at it like a Hercules! That 
will be thy better plan.” * * * “ All true work is sacred; in all 
true work, were it but true hand labour, there is something of divine- 
ness. Labour, wide as the earth, has its summit in heaven. Sweat of 
the brow, and up from that to sweat of the brain—sweat of the heart ; 
which includes all Kepler calculations, Newton meditations, all 
sciences, all spoken epics, all acted Heroisms, martyrdoms,—up to that 
* Agony and bloody sweat’ which all men have called divine! O! 
brother, if this is not worship, then I say, the more pity for worship ; 
for this is the noblest thing yet discovered under God’s sky. Who art 
thou that complainest of thy life of toil? Complain not; look up, my 
wearied brother; see thy fellow-workmen there in God's eternity ; 
surviving there, they alone surviving; sacred band of the immortals, 
celestial body-guard of the empire of mankind. Even in the weak 
human memory they survive so long as saints, as heroes, as gods ; they 
alone surviving ; peopling they alone the unmeasured solitudes of 
time! To thee Heaven, though severe, is not unkind; Heaven is kind,— 
as a noble mother; as that Spartan mother, saying, while she gave 
her son his shield—‘*‘ With it, my son, or upon it.” Thou too shalt 
return home in honour—to thy far-distant home in honour; doubt it 
not, if in the battle thou keep thy shield! Thou in the eternities and 
deepest death kingdoms art not an alien ; thou everywhere art adenizen. 
Complain not ; the very Spartans did not complain." —p. 271. 

‘“* Let inventive men consider, whether the secret of this universe 
and of man’s life there, does after all as we rashly fancy it, consist in 
making money? There is one God, first, supreme Almighty; but is 
Mammon the name of him ?—With a hell, which means ‘ Failing to 
make money,’ I do not think there is any heaven possible that would 
suit one well; nor so much as an earth that can be habitable long! In 
brief, all this Mammon gospel, of supply and demand, competition, 
Laissez-faire, and devil take the hindmost, begins to be one of the 
shabbiest gospels ever preached on earth; or altogether the shabbiest. 
Even with Dilletante partridge-nets, and at a horrible expenditure of 
pain, who shall regret to see the entirely transient, and at best some- 
what despicable life strangled out of it? At the best, as we say, a 
somewhat despicable unvenerable thing, this same ‘ Laissez-faire’ and 
now at the worst fast growing an altogether detestable one !”—p. 247. 

“‘ As to the wages of work there might innu‘uerable things be said ; 
there will and must yet innumerable things be said and spoken in St. 
Stephen’s, and out of St. Stephen’s; and gradually not a few things 
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be ascertained and written on law-parehment concerning this very 
matter :—‘ Fair day's wages for a fair day’s work’ is the most unrefusa- 
ble demand! Money wages ‘to the extent of keeping your worker 
alive that he may work more ;’ these, unless you mean to dismiss him 
straightway out of this world, are indispensable alike to the noblest 
worker and to the least noble !”—p. 273. 

The opinions of Carlyle on the Corn Laws are very well known 
from the answer which he sent to the invitation of the Anti-Corn Law 
League to attend their great banquet in Manchester. The opinions 
which he then expressed are reiterated in almost the same terms in the 
present volume. He regards the Corn Laws as the great stumbling 
block in the way of all improvement, and thinks that the abolition of 
them must speedily be followed by many other abolitions as well as 
creations. Every thinking man now sees that the Corn Laws are 
doomed, that their day of existence is gone, and that Free Trade must 
soon become the ruling policy of this country, There are many other 
things in the ‘‘ Modern Worker” which we would gladly speak of, but 
space forbids that we should do so. Let us, therefore, proceed to the 
last book of all, viz :—*‘ The Horoscope.” 

According to our author, this country is in want of an aristocracy ; 
not an aristocracy of birth or wealth, but one of real genuine merit, 
In other words, the country is heaving everywhere with great thoughts, 
and it wants a voice or voices to proclaim these thoughts to the world. 
A leader is wanted to mould and fashion the great rude elements that 
are now weltering in vast confusion around him into something definite, 
tangible, and full of life. We quite agree with Carlyle that this want 
of a true aristocracy is the great want of the times; but how is this 
want to be supplied? That is the question. Truly, a country is in a 
sad state when it stands in need of an aristocracy, and no prospect of 
its getting one. The only way in which we can solve the problem is 
by supposing that the times are not yet ripe for these great men, and 
that when all things are ready these great men will come. Let us 
therefore, leave this matter, if we leave nothing else, to the doctrine 
of the universal fitness of things, and rest content that in God's good 
time these leaders and great men will appear amongst us. 

Our author thinks that ‘“ Hero-worship” being “ the soul of all 
social business among men” is the great panacea for the country’s 
distress. Any man who would investigate the meaning of this 
remedy by the light of dictionaries, and such like helps, would be apt 
to consider it as hopeless a remedy as had yet been propounded. But 
“‘ Hero-worship,” as expounded by Carlyle, means a great deal more 
than dictionaries can explain to us. What he wants is “a whole 
world of Heroes; a world not of Flunkeys, where no hero king can 
reign: that is what we aim at.” Yes, Thomas Carlyle, that is what 
all men now earnestly at work are aiming at; to give men real sound, 
strong, healthy minds and bodies. But how is this to be accomplished ? 
There lies the difficulty. Is a man out of work who “ rejoices in 
potatoes” in a likely way to become a hero, or a worshipper of heroes, 
unless you give him work? We rather think not; and therefore, Corn 
Laws must go and Free Trade must come. A race of heroes we yet 
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shall have, in spite of Corn Bills, do-nothing Parliaments, and various 
other practical absurdities. 

In walking through London streets, and elsewhere, Carlyle meets 
with soldiers—what he calls “ fighting men.’’ The spectacle of ninety 
thousand such men, all kept in good fighting order, trained to war, 
and ready, at the word of command, to cut down their brethren, raises 
in our author’s breast several important thoughts. Here, thinks he, is 
an institution that has been handed down from remotest times, and be- 
come quite perfected in our days. It is withal a kind of unnatural 
institution, for no man may be said naturally to have a wish to kill 
another without specified cause. This institution has been preserved 
by Governments, because it is necessary to their existence, and has in 
its time done pretty considerable service. Now, if Government can so 
preserve an unnatural institution of this kind, what is to hinder it from 
preserving natural institutions of other kinds? ‘I could conceive,” 
says our author, “‘ an Emigration service, a Teaching service, consider- 
able varieties of United and Separate services, of the due thousands 
strong, all effective as this fighting service is; all doing their work like 
it ;—which work, much more than fighting, is henceforth the necessity 
of these new ages we are got into! Much lies among us convulsively, 
nigh desperately struggling to be born.” (p. 351.) But “the one insti- 
tution” which could effect these things has got into a very ruinous 
state. It has been elected by gross bribery, and many legislators have 
taken their seats in it with a lie in their mouths. From such a body of 
legislators little can be expected, and little, accordingly, has been ob- 
tained. Yet how much has this institution in its power todo? For 
example, could it not do something for Manchester ? 

“‘ Ever-toiling Manchester, its soot and smoke all burned, ought it 
not, among so many world-wide conquests, to have a hundred acres or 
so of free greenfield, with trees on it, conquered, for its little children 
to disport in ; for its all-conquering workers to take a breath of twilight 
airin? ‘You would say so! A willing legislature could say so with 
effect. A willing legislature could say very many things! And to 
whatsoever ‘ vested interest’ or such like stood up, gainsaying merely 
‘I shall lose profits,’ the willing legislature would answer, “ Yes, but 
my sons and daughters would gain health, and life, and a soul!”— 
“* What is to become of our cotton trade?” cried certain spinners when 
the Factory Bill was proposed ; ‘‘ what is to become of our invaluable 
cotton trade?” The Humanity of England answered steadfastly ; 
“ Deliver me these rickety perishing souls of infants, and let your cot- 
ton trade take its chance. God himself commands the one thing; not 
God, especially, the other thing. We cannot have prosperous cotton 
trades at the expense of keeping the devil a partner in them.” (p. 355.) 

But the legislature is unwilling, and so things are left to regulate 
themselves, But the “ Bribery” must be put down, and here again 
comes that everlasting question—How? on which, unfortunately, our 
author throws little light. He says at page 344— 

*“*T conclude with all confidence that England will verily have to put 
an end to briberies on her election hustings and elsewhere, at what 
cost soever ;—and, likewise, that we electors and eligibles, one and 
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all of us, for our own behoof and hers, cannot too soon begin at what 
cost soever to put an end to bribeabilities in ourselves, The death- 
leprosy attacked in this manner, by purifying lotions from without, 
and by rallying of the vital energies and purities from within, will 
probably abate somewhat. It has, otherwise, no chance to abate.” 

There is another thing on which Carlyle insists as necessary to 
remedy our evils, and that is, that a greater permanence be given to 
labour, or other, contracts that are entered into between man and man. 
He alludes to the permanent hiring of the “ fighting man,” to life—long 
marriage contracts, and other permanent things, in order to shew that 
permanent contracts are the best. But he would go further than this ; 
he would admit workmen into a share of the business at which they 
wrought, would give them an interest as it were in it, an encouragement 
for them to do well. In this way does he clench his argument for 
permanence : 

“‘ The very horse that is permanent, how much kindlier do he and his 
rider work, than the temporary one hired on any hack principle yet 
known. I am for permanence in all things at the earliest possible 
moment, and to the latest possible. Blessed is he that continueth 
where he is. Here let us rest, and lay out seed-fields; here let us 
learn to dwell. Here, even here, the orchards that we plant will yield 
us fruit; the acorns will be wood and pleasant umbrage if we wait. 
How much grows everywhere if we do but wait! Through the 
swamps we wil] shape causeways, force purifying drains ; we will learn 
to tread the rocky inaccessibilities ; and beaten tracks worn smooth by 
mere travelling of human feet, will form themselves, Not a difficulty 
but can transfigure itself into a triumph; not even a deformity, but if 
our own soul have imprinted worth on it, will grow dear tous. The 
sunny plains and deep indigo transparent skies of Italy are all indiffer- 
ent to the great sick heart of a Sir Walter Scott: on the back of the 
Appenines in wild spring weather, the sight of bleak Scotch firs and 
snow spotted heath and desolation, brings tears into his eyes.” —p. 374. 

Carlyle proclaims himself a Conservative, and if all Conservatives 
were like him, no Radical in our country would have to complain. 
He would preserve or conserve all the old that is really good, and lop 
off all that is bad. A pretty good sort of Conservatism this we would 
think. 

Our author concludes by an eloquent appeal to all true workers to 
‘subdue mutiny, discord, wide spread despair by manfulness, justice, 
mercy, and wisdom. Chaos is dark, deep as Hell; let light be and 
there is instead a green flowery world. O! it is great and there is no 
other greatness. To make some nook of God’s creation a little fruit- 
fuller, better, more worthy of God; to make some human hearts a 
little wiser, manfuler, happier—more blessed, less accursed! It is 
work for a God.” —p. 398. 

Nobly spoken! brave Carlyle. It is work for a God ; thy call shall 
be answered, and the god-like work shall be done, it is now 
beginning to be done, here a little and there a little; by this 
man and that man. The command to let there be light has gone 
forth, and already the light is dawning on many benighted minds. 
The imps of darkness are beginning to flee before it, and overturn- 
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ing one another in their fear. Sects and creeds and parties are 
breaking up and will soon join themselves together again into one 
band of brothers fighting for the common weal. They of the “ shovel 
hats” and the “horse-hair wigs” are standing with rueful faces in each 
city, proclaiming loudly to all men that their “craft is in danger,” 
and no true man will stand up and cry “ Great are the ‘ shovel hats’ of 
the English.” The evangelising of the world is to be effected by others 
than they. Scattered all over this land, plying their tasks in silence, 
cheering and animating the downcast around them, are many manlike 
heroic hearts, in whom the hopes of the world are centred, and who, 
in the fullness of time, will come forth from their obscurity to direct 
and guide the dumb inarticulate thoughts of this nation. The world 
is weary of quacks, let all true men, therefore, step forth, and they 
will receive a right royal welcome. 











CHAPMAN’S HOMER. 





This is a new edition, by Dr. W. Cooke Tay or, of a fine old work,— 
“Tue It1aps or Homer, done according to the Greek, by Georce 
Cuapman.”—London : Charles Knight. 


“ But who is Chapman?” says some one ;—“ there is no such name 
in my Penny Cyclopedia, published by Knight, (editor, by the bye, of 
Shakspere,) and under the auspices of Lord Brougham and his Useful- 
Knowledge-Society ;"—which indeed is very true ;—although, not- 
withstanding, some so-named man was by Shakspere himself deemed 
a true poet,—admitted as such into his friendship,—baptised too into 
the “sonship” of ‘‘ Rare Old Ben,” (till growth and rivalry unknit, as 
their wont is, such parental ties,)—and did veritably once live and 
speak our English tongue,—and, though since long entranced and wel] 
nigh buried, still does so live and speak, as few else have done or do. 

George Chapman was born in or near London, in the year 1557, 
entered Oxford in 1574, but from unconquerable aversion to logic, 
though an excellent scholar, took no degree. Upon coming to London, 
however, he obtained, through the good repute of some poetical pieces, 
admission into the society of Shakspere, Spenser, Jonson, Beaumont, 
and Fletcher, Sidney, Daniel, Inigo Jones, and others,—a glorious 
galaxy of Nature’s nobles,—all of whom (except Jones) he eventually 
survived, dying bodily, in his seventy-seventh year, on the 12th of May, 
1635 ; leaving, however, besides sixteen plays, (several still enjoying a 
quiet literary life,) his greatest works,—the translations of Homer, of 
which this,—the Iliad,—is the chief, and by far the most Homeric we yet 
possess. Still it must not be concealed, that with great beautiesit has great 
faults. Like all our earlier poets, Shakspere alone excepted, Chapman 
is throughout unequal,—strong, but rugged,—thoroughly earnest and 
direct, but unconquerably quaint,—overflowing with imagination, pour- 
ed forth too often without much choice,—and passionate as poet should 
be, but not always with that “ temperance” which “ in the very torrent, 
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tempest, and (as one may say) whirlwind of passion should give it 
smoothness :” perhaps, however, after all, (with the leave of the 
“ Grecians” be it said,) not altogether the worse mirror, on these very 
accounts, of the ancientest bard himself. In fact,—barring occasional 
amplifications (if not always really—mostly, at any rate—in the spirit 
of the original,) and taking the work as a whole,—its general faithful- 
ness, in matter, spirit, metre, becomes the more and more admirable, 
the deeper and deeper studied. How unlike in every respect is Cowper 
and Pope,—each the very antipode of epic genius,—as well as not a 
little deficient in mere scholarship itself. What, then of Homer was to 
be expected from either,—what but the mere incidents and a sort of 
darkling abstract of the ideas, like the watery residium of standing 
champagne, or the mere carcase or flesh-case of the poet’s own spirit. 
Of the precise Cowper's prosaic muse,—of the flow and polish of Pope, 
we have, as was natural from purely subjective minds, enough and 
more than enough ;—but of the true Homer less than nothing ; whilst 
Chapman’s neglected work is perhaps, with all its imperfections; the 
most real transfusion of Homer the world has yet seen ; for Chapman 
had not only, in his own fine words, “‘ the key with poesy to open poesy, 
but the right,—the epic key. Let us take a specimen or two from each 
translator, with a version as literal as readable prose admits. And,first 
from the seventh book,—the celebrated single combat between Ajax 
and Hector, (the foundation of a scene in Shakspere’s latest, if not 
greatest drama, the Troilus and Cressida,—a perfect treasury of cha- 
racter and wisdom, alas! how little understood and still less appre- 
ciated. ) 


LITERAL VERSION. 


Then was Ajax armed in shining brass, and, when he had put on all his 
armour, marched forth like the enormous Mars, when he enters the fight of 
men, amongst whom Jove has sent the violence of soul-devouring strife. So 
the vast Ajax came forth, a rampart of the Greeks, smiling yet with terrible 
aspect, and taking with his feet vast strides over the ground, shaking above 
his long-shadowed spear. Him the Greeks beheld with great exultation, 
whilst grievous trembling ran through every Trojan’s limbs, and the heart of 
Hector himself pattered in his bosom; though now he could in no wise fly 
back or retreat into the crowd, who had himself provoked the fight. * ° 
Then sent he forth his long javelin, and struck Ajax’s huge seven-hided 
shield on the u pee skirt of brass, which was the eighth upon it, and 
through six fol pierced the untamed dart, but in the seventh skin it 
stuck. Then the noble Ajax in his turn sent forth his javelin, and struck 
ithe centre Hector’s ‘bright orbicular targe,’ and went right through it, 
and pierced his well made cuirass, and cut through his shirt of mail near the 
pit of his stomach, but he leaning forward eschewed black death. Then 
they with both hands dragging back their long javelins fell to it again, like 
raw devouring lions, or wild boars, whose strength is not easy to be wasted ; 
and Hector with his spear struck the middle of Ajax’s shield, but pierced it 
not, his lance-point being bent aside ; but Ajax with a leap forward went with 
his spear right through Hector’s shield, and checking him, as he would have 
closed in, and grazing his neck, drew forth the black gushing blood. Not 
so, however, would the helmet-shaking Hector cease from the fight, but 
drawing back he seized with his strong hand a stone lying in the field, black, 
sharp, and big, and struck with it Ajax’s huge seven-hided shield right on the 
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boss, and straitway the brass rung about; but Ajax lifting up a far greater 
stone, and wreathing it round sent it forth with unmeasured nerve, till it 
broke within Hector’s shield, striking it like a millstone rock ; and his loved 
knees failed him, ard he leaned forward, stretched out, and supported on his 
shield. 


CHAPMAN'S VERSION. 


In bright arms shone 

The good strong Ajax, who, when all his war attire was on, 
March’d like the hugely figur'd Mars, whom angry Jupiter 
With strength on people proud of strength hath sent forth to infer* 
Wreakful contention; and comes on with presence full of fear, 
So th’ Achive rampire, Telamon, did "twixt the hosts appear ;— 
Smil’d, yet with terrible aspect; on earth with ample pace 
He boldly stalk’d, and shook aloft his dart with deadly e : 
It did the Grecians good to see; but heartquates shook the joints 
Of all the Trojans;—Hector’s self felt thoughts with horrid points 
Tempt his bold bosom; but he now must make no counter flight, 
Nor (with his honour) now refuse, that had provok'd the fight. 

. . . “ 7 o * * * . 
Then sent he his long javelin forth; it struck his foe’s huge shield 
Near to the upper skirt of brass, which was the eighth it held; 
Six folds th’ untamed dart struck through, but in the seventh tough hide. 
The point was check’d. Then Ajax threw; his angry lance did glide 
Quite through his bright orbicular targe, his cuirass, shirt of mail, 
And did his manly stomach’s mouth with dangerous taint assail: 
But in the bowing of himself, black death too short did strike. 
Then both to pluck their javelins forth encount’red lion-like; 
Whose bloody violence is increas'd by that raw food they eat; 
Or boars, whose strength wild nourishment doth make so wond'rous great. 
Again Priamides did wound in midst his shield of brass, 
Yat pierced not through the upper plate, the head reflected was: 
But Ajax, following his lance, smote through his target quite, 
And stay’d bold Hector rushing in; the lance held way outright, 
And hurt his neck ;—out gushed the blood. Yet Hector ceased not so, 
But in his strong hand took a flint, (as he did backwards go,) 
Black, sharp, and big, laid in the field; the sevenfold targe it smit 
Full on the 5 wat round about the brass did ring with it. 
But Ajax a far greater stone lift up, and (wreathing round 
With all his body laid to it) he sent it forth to wound; 
And gave unmeasured force to it: the round stone broke within 
His rundled target; his lov’d knees to languish did begin; 
And he lean’d, stretch’d out on his shield. * * * 


POPE’S VERSION. 


Now Ajax brac’d his dazzling armour on, 
Sheath'd in bright steel the giant warrior shone; 
He moves to combat with majestic pace; 

So stalks in arms the grisly God of Thrace, 
When Jove to punish faithless men prepares, 
And gives whole nations to the waste of wars. 
Thus marched the chief, tremendous as a God; 
Grimly he smil’d; earth trembled as he strode; 
His massy javelin quivering in his hand, 
He stood the bulwark of the Grecian band. 
Through every Argive heart new transport ran; 
All Troy s trembling at the mighty man: 
E’en Hector paused; and with new doubts oppressed 
Felt his great heart suspended in his breast; 
“Twas vain to seek retreat, and vain to fear; 
Himself had challenged, and the foe drew near. 
* >. o 7. 


Then Hector rising, high above the field 
Whirl'd his long lance against the sevenfold shield. 


* ‘infer’ is synonomous with ‘impose.’ 
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Full on the brass descending from above 
Through six bull-hides the furious weapon drove, 
Till in the seventh it fixed. Then Ajax threw; 
Through Hector's shield the forceful javelin flew, 
His corselet enters, and his garment rends, 
And glancing downwards, near his flank descends ; 
The wary Trojan shrinks, and, bending low 
Beneath his buckler, disappoints the blow. 
From their bor’d shields the chiefs their javelins drow, 
Then close impetuous, and the c renew, 
Fierce as the mountain-lions bathed in blood, 
Or foaming boars, the terror of the wood; 
At Ajax, Hector his long lance extends; 
The blunted point agaiust the buckler bends; 
But Ajax, watchful as his foe drew near, 
Drove through the Trogan the knotty spear ; 
It reach'd his neck, with matchless strength impell'd; 
— the black gore, and dims his shining shield. 
et Hector ree not thus; but, stooping down 
In his strong hand upheaved a flinty stone, 
Black, craggy, vast: to this his force he bends ; 
Full on the brazen boss the stone descends; 
The hollow brass resounded with the shock. 
Then Ajax seized the fragment of a rock, 
Applied each nerve, and swinging round on high, 
With force tempestuous let the ruin fly: 
The huge stone thundering through his buckler broke, 
His slacken’d knees received the numbing stroke; 
Great Hector falls extended on the field, 
His bulk supporting on the shatter’d shield. 


Take now another,—Chapman and Cowper,—the attack upon the 
ships, closing the twelfth book. Both are, perhaps, faithful enough, 
but Chapman’s far more so, and in true heroic spirit and metre how 
incomparably superior. 


CHAPMAN'S VERSION. 


So evenly stood it with these foes, till Jove to Hector gave 

The turning of the scales; who first against the rampire drave, 

And spake so loud that all might hear: O stand not at the pale 

Brave ‘[rojan friends, but mend your hands; Up! and break through the wall, 
And make a bonfire of their fleet. All heard, and all in heaps 

Got scaling-ladders, and aloft. In mean space Hector leaps 

Upon the port, from whose out-part he tore a massy stone, 

Thick downwards, upwards edg’d; it was so huge a one 

That two vast yeomen of most strength (such as these times beget) 
Could not from earth lift to a cart: yet he did brandish it 

Alone (Saturnius made it light;) and swinging it as nought, 

He came before the planky gates, that all for strength were wrought, 
And kept the port; two fold they were, and with two rafters barr'd, 
High and strong-lock’d ; he raised the stone, bent to the hur! so hard, 
And made it with so main a strength, that all the gates did crack; 
The rafters left them, and the folds one from another brake; 

The hinges peacemeal flew, and through the fervent little rock 
Thund’red a ; with his weight th’ in-wall his breast did knock: 
And in rush’d Hector, fierce and grim as any stormy night; 

His brass arms round about his breast reflected terrible light; 

Each arm held up, held each a dart; his presence call'd up all 

The dreadful spirits his being held, that to the threat’ned wall 

None but the gods might check his way; his eyes were furnaces; 

And thus he look’d back, call'd in all; all fir'd their courages, 

And in they flow’d; the Grecians fled, their fleet now and the freight 
Ask’d all their rescue: Greece went down; Tumult was at his height. 


COWPER'S VERSION. 


Such was the poise in which the battle hung, 
Till Jove himself superior fame at length 
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To Priameian Hector gave, who sprang 

First through the wall. In lofty sounds that reach'd 
Their utmost ranks, he call’d on all his host, 
Now press them, now ye warlike chiefs of Troy 
Advance together! Break the rampart,—huri 
At once devouring flames into the fleet. 

Such was his exhortation; they his voice 

All hearing with close-order’d ranks direct 

Bore on the barrier, and upswarming show'd 
On the high battlement their glittering spears. 
But Hector seized a stone of ample base 

But tap'ring sharp; before the gate it stood. 

No two, though such as in these days are famed 
For strength beyond all others, couid with ease 
Have heav’d it from the earth up to a wain ; 

But Hector swung it easily alone, 

So light the Thund'rer made it in his hand. 

As in one hand with ease the shepherd bears 

A ram's fleece home, nor toils beneath the weight, 
So Hector, nigh toward the planks of those 
Majestic folding-gates, close-jointed, firm 

And solid, bore the stone. Two bars within 
Their corresponding force bined transverse 
To guard them, and one bolt secured the bars. 
He stood fast by them, parting wide his feet 

For ‘vantage sake, and smote them in the midst. 
He burst both hinges; inward fell the rock 
Ponderous, and the portals roar’d; the bars 
Endured not, and the planks, riv’n by force 

Of that huge mass, flew scatter’d on all sides,— 
In leap’d the god-like Hero at the breach, 
Gloomy as night in aspect, but in arms 
All-dazzling, and he grasp’d two quiv'ring spears. 
Him ent’ring with a leap the gates, no force 
Whate’er of opposition had repressed 

Save of the Gods alone. Fire fill'd his eyes; 
Turning he bade the multitude without 

Ascend the rampart; they his voice obey‘d, 

Part climb'd the wall, part pour’d into the gate; 
The Grecians to their hollow galleys fled 
Scatter’d, and tumult infinite arose. 





What a life-like picture, in Chapman at least! But here (Book xiv,) 
is yet a third hurling of a stone.—Ajax and Hector again—the conflict 


still at the ships, and yet is it quite a new picture. ‘“‘ Custom, 


” we 


see, “ cannot stale his infinite variety.” 


Hector (disdaining that his lance had thus as good as swerv’d) 

Trode to his strength; but going off, great Ajax with a stone, 

(One of the many props for ships that there lay trampled on,) 

Struck his broad breast above his shield, just underneath his throat; 

And shook him piecemeal. When the stone sprung back again, and smote 
Earth, like a whirlwind gathering dust, and whirling fiercely round, 

For fervour of his unspent strength, in settling on the ground : 

And as when Jove’s bolt by the root rends from the earth an oak, 

His sulphur casting with the blow a strong unsavoury smoke, 

And on the fall'n plant none dare look but with amazed eyes, 

(Jove's thunder being no laughing game); so bow'd strong Hector's thighs ; 
And so with tost-up heels he fell; away his lance he flung; 

His round shield fullow’d; then his helm, and out his armour rung, 


Nor is there any want of softer pictures. Here is a sweet “bit of 


nature,”—part of Ulysses’ speech dissuading the Greeks from their 
longing to return. 


*Tis a spite to see men melted so 
In womanish changes. Though ‘tis true that ia man do go 
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Only a month to sea, and leave his wife fur off, and he 

Tortur'd with winter’s storms, and toss’d with the tumultuous sea, 

Grows heavy, and would home ; us then, to whom the thrice three years 
Hath fill’d his revoluble orb, since vur arrival here, 

I blame not to wish home much more; yet all this time to stay 

Out of our judgments, for our end, and now to take our way 

Without it, were absurd and vile. 


The old bard had political opinions too, and was, as Chapman well says,— 
“ So far from cause 

Of prince’s light thoughts, that their gravest laws 

Might find stuff ,0 be fashion'd by his lines ;"— 
but like most of his fraternity, he seems to have been something 
“ Conservative.”* Here are some old truths told by Ulysses, that 
sometimes need repeating even now; with a sketch of that “ Caliban 
of Demagogues,” Thersites, not a little like Jack Wilkes,—* a merry, 
cock-eyed, curious looking sprite,” who “ told kings what he thought 
beneath the sun.” 

The anger of a king 

Is mighty: he is kept of Jove, and from Jove likewise spring 

His honours; which out of the love of wise Jove, he enjoys. 

Thus he the best sort us'd: the worst, whose spirit brake out in noise 

He cudgell'd with his sceptre, chid, and said: Stay, wretch, be still, 

And hear thy betters; thou art base, and both in power and skill 

Poor and unworthy; without name in council or in war; 

We must not all be | Boe the rule is most irregular 

Where many rule ;+ one lord, one king, propose to thee ; and he 

To whom wise Saturn's son hath given both law and empory 

To rule the public is that king, ‘Yhus ruling, he restrained 

The host from flight; and then again the council was maintain‘d 

With such a concourse, that the shore rang with the tumult made; 

As when the far resounding sea doth in his rage invade 

His sandy confines, whose sides groan with his involved wave, 

And make his own breast echo sighs. All sate, and audience gave; 

Thersites only would speak all. A most disorder'd store 

Of words he foolishly pour’d out; of which his mind held more 

Than it could manage; any thing with which he could procure 

Laughter, he never could contain. He should have yet been sure 

To touch no kings; t’ oppose their states becomes no jesters’ parts. 

But he the filthiest fellow was of all that had deserts 

In Troy's brave siege: he was squint-ey'd, and lame of either foot ; 

So crook-back’d that he had no breast; sharp headed, where did shoot 

(Here and there ‘spers'd,) thin mossy hair. 


But what shall we say of Shakspere, who from these slight hints has 
wrought out his entire character of Thersites, and those most marvel- 
lous speeches of Ulysses, a few of which (with a single passage in 
Macbeth}) seem to us to comprise the whole pith and principle of poli- 
tical and moral science. We cannot forbear to show how Shakspere 
wrought out the idea of Homer, we must not all be kings, §c., that we 
may learn how to estimate our own literature, even in comparison with 
the Greek. 


* Here, however, is what might serve the “ League.”—“ Like waves 
Ills follow ills ; injustices being never so secure 
In present times, but after plagues even then are seen as sure. 


+ America, to wit. 


+ Aye, in the catalogue ye go for men ; 

As hounds, and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are clep’d 
All by the name of dogs; the valued file 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 

' housekeeper, the hunter, every one 

According to the gift which bounteous nature 

Hath in him clos’d, whereby he does receive 
Particular addition from the bill 

That writes them all alike; AND so OF MEN 
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ULrssss. O when pecres is shak"d, 
Which is the tappeR* of all high designs, 
The enterprise is sick! How could communities, 
Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce 'twixt dividable shores, 
The primogenitive and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, crowns. sceptres, laurels, 
But by d stand in authentic place ? 
Take but away, untune that string, 
And hark, what discord follows! Each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy ; the bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 
And make a sop of all this solid globe ; 
Strength should be lord of imbecility, 
And rude son should strike his father dead; 
Force should be right ; or rather, right and wrong, 
(Between whose endless jar justice presidest), 
Should lose their names, and so should justice too; 


y + 
’ ot 
Such chaos, wen degree is suffocate 
Follows the choking, : 
That bg « pote goes hechosrd, with 
@ pace 4 a 
Tt hath to tinh "The general's diedain'd 
By him one step below; he, by the next; 
next, by him beneath; so every step, 
Exampled by the first pace that is sick 
Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless emulation: 
And ‘tis this fever that keeps Troy on foot, 
Not her own sinews. To end a tale of length, 
Troy in our weakness stands, not in her strength. 

Perhaps after all, we may say without exaggeration, that great as 
old Homer was and is, and long as he has flourished, and worthily 
as Chapman has made him ours;—the greatest single result of either, 
or of both, is to have contributed to this our Shakspere’s last and 
maturest work,—perhaps the most perfect product of human genius 
the world yet possesses. So truly, and prophetically as it were, wrote 
Chapman himself in his dedication to Prince Henry of this very work, 
what Shakspere so worthily proved,—that, 

O! ‘tis wond’rous much, 

(Though nothing priz’d,) how the right virtuous touch 

Of a well written soul to virtue moves, 

Nor have we souls to purpose, if their loves 

Of fitting objects be not so inflam'd; 

How much then were this kingdom's MAIN soUL maim‘d, 

To want this — inflamer of all powers 

That move in human souls ! 
or as the real main sout of England himself amplified, deepened, 
enlarged, and carried backward and forward the same fundamental 
idea,—illustrating from all nature the great source and principle of 
human progress: — 

Ulysses. A strange fellow here 
Writes me, that man—-how dearly ever parted, 


* What an argument in a single word, and if we follow it up, the Jacob’s Ladder leading even 
unto Heaven. 
t Not “resides,” as the common reading is. 


+ What a prophetical summary in six lines of the whole course of the Great French Revolution 
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How much in having, or without, or in— 
Cannot make boast to have that which he hath, 
Nor feels not what he owns, but by reflection ; 
As when his virtues shining upon 
Heat them, and they retort that heat again 
To the first giver. 
Achilles, This is not strange, Ul $ 
The beauty that is borne here in the face, 
The bearer knows not, but commends itself, 
‘To others’ eyes; nor doth the eye itself 
(That most pure spirit of sense) behold itself, 
Not going from itself ; but eye to eye opposed, 
Salutes each other with each other's form; 
‘or speculation turns not to itself, 
Till it hath travell’d, and is married there 
Where it may see itself: this is not strange at all. 
Ulysses. 1 do not strain at the position; 
It is familiar; but at the author's drift: 
Who, in his circumstance, expressly proves— 
That no man is the lord of any thing, 
(Though in and of him there be much consisting,) 
Till he communicate his parts to others; 
Nor doth he of himself know them for aught, 
Till he behold them form’d in the applause 
Where they are extended; which like an arch, 
Reverberates the voice again; or, like 
A gate of steel, fronting the sun, receives 
And renders back his figure and his heat. 


O! would that our great authors and their publishers understood, or 
rather felt as they should do, these great truths. Think you Words- 
worth had so long waited for, and so hardly purchased only “fit 
audience, but few?” Think you a tenfold school of Carlyle had not 
added then the force of tenfold sympathy to the great master’s influence, 
heart, tongue? Think you each had not been richer, far richer—not 
in gold merely,—but in very mind and soul? How absurdly on the 
contrary do they and so many others act,—first voluntarily shutting 
themselves out from popular access, and then exclaiming against and 
deploring popular non-appreciation! Here, too, is a fine old work, 
excellently enriched (as was to be expected from its editor) with a well- 
written introduction and numerous notes, both critical and explanatory, 
—but withal, most absurdly high-pric'd. Granted, indeed, as we do at 
once, that to those to whom twenty shillings is not much—twenty 
shillings it is fully worth; still how few are those, We, ourselves, 
who are neither rich nor yet poor, but “have the advantage” as the 
phrase is ‘of wearing our family under our hat,” (of course within 
not without the head,) cannot, we must frankly own, afford this price. 
How then can others Jess fortunately circumstanced? Honour in this, 
as in so many other respects, to the noble-hearted Elliott,—who, poor 
if he be in wealth, has proved himself richest of all his bre 
in true human sympathies; graving with the same pen in all just 
hearts his own eternal fame and the doom of his country’s curse. 
Honour we say to him, who can not only preach, butis the first®* to 
practise the great truth, dimly perhaps seen as yet, that not Jand only, 
but mind no less, is not this or that man’s private individual fee, but 
the special gift of his Maker in trust for the benefit of his race. 


* It should not be forgotten, however, that Shakspere’s Troilus and Cressida was first published 
at a ‘ testern’ (sixpence), a wonderful cheapness for that age. 
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THE SCOTTISH CHURCH. 


Amongst the stirring events of the times, the movement in the 
Scottish Church is not the least remarkable. The English mind has 
evidently been unwilling to enter upon a question relating to the con- 
stitution of a Church so different from that of the Church of England, and 
consequently it has attracted less notice here than it is entitled to; but it 
has now risen to an importance, and already issued in consequences of so 
momentous a character, not only to the northern part of the island, 
but also to the various interests of Great Britain at large, that it is 
well worthy of a diligent inquiry into its merits. To some of these 
consequences we may at a future period direct the attention of our 
readers; but at present we propose simply to give them a brief statement 
of the history, and present position of the question,* that they may more 
clearly comprehend its bearings, and better understand the proceedings 
which are the subject of notice in the public journals. 

There are two principles for which the Scottish Church has been 
contending. First.—That no person be intruded into the office of the 
ministry contrary to the will of the congregation to whom he is to be 
appointed. Second.—That the jurisdiction of the church in all matters 
strictly spiritual should be held inviolate, and independent of the 
state. The church considered that these privileges were secured to her 
by the statutes of the land, and that in contending for them, she was 
only contending for her constitutional rights. As a reforming spirit 
got in among her ministers and members, she passed, in 1834, the 
Veto Act, by which she declared that in case the male heads of families 
in full communion with the church rejected a presentee, he should not 
be settled as minister of the parish, but another presentation be re- 
quired. This act was submitted to the crown lawyers at the time, who 
gave as their opinion, that the church had full power to take this step. 
Lord Brougham spoke thus in commendation of it :— 

“ The late proceedings in the General Assembly (in passing the Veto Law) have done 
more to facilitate the adoption of measures which shall set that important question at rest, 
upon a footing advantageous to the community, and that shall be safe and beneficial to the 
Establishment, and in every respect desirable, than any other course that could have 
been taken ; for it would have been premature if the legislature had adopted any measure 
without the acquiescence of that important body, as no good could have resulted from it. 
I am glad that the wisdom of the General Assembly has been directed to this subject, and 
that the result of its deliberations has been those important resolutions (the Veto Law) which 
were passed at the last meeting.,” 

But his lordship, revolving in his eccentric orbit, has probably dis- 
covered that it was inconsistent for the descendant of Principal Robert- 
son—who took a leading part, last century, in settling ministers, with 
the help of the dragoons, over the heads of the people—to espouse the 
cause of their liberties and rights, and has latterly shewn himself the 
bitter opponent of the Church. 

* i “ 
the Bt Do ¢ yyy Hamiticn of pr Fhe ap A By oom A velligtbie “hy the Eatteh 
reader: and “The Fall of the Kirk,” by John Robertson :—Godfrey, 120 Pall Mall,—sketches 


the past ey ey = present pyar aspect of the question with dramatic effect, and will give 
Englishmen a far better insight into the nature of the struggle than any dry details of the pro- 


ceedings of law courts. 
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Lord Campbell also passed the following panegyric upon the veto act :— 


“ The abuse of patronage will now be effectually remedied, and all cause of com- 
plaint be removed, both within and without the Church of Scotland.” - . “By the 
glorious struggle that has been made to restore the church to its former purity, this trium- 
phant victory has been gained,” 

But in place of being the harbinger of such haleyon days, the Veto 
Act has proved the occasion of the most fierce contentions. The 
Court of Session has thought differently from the church; and by its 
judgments has interfered with her whole procedure. Accordingly, in 
violation of the first principle before stated, at Marnoch and Culsal- 
mond, ministers to whom the parishioners were opposed, have lately 
been forced upon them; and because the church forbad this being done 
at Auchterarder, the House of Lords, by the decision of last August, 
decreed that the presbytery should be visited with pains and penalties. 
The second principle has been invaded by a series of aggressions en- 
tirely new in the history of Scotland ; such as, prohibiting the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments,—enjoining the induction of ministers,— 
interdicting the preaching of the gospel,—suspending the censures of 
the spiritual courts, and other interferences on the part of the Civil 
Courts in matters hitherto regarded beyond their province. Five out 
of thirteen of the judges have been opposed to these encroachments, 
and one of them, Lord Ivory, in a late decision thus expresses him- 
self :— 

“Itis, indeed, lamentable to look upon the shape which these questions are now 
assuming. Step by step, it has come to this, that there is absolutely no one proceeding, 
however exclusively ecclesiastical in its own character it used to be considered, in which 
the Civil Court is not asked to interfere. It has been called upon to interdict church 
censures,—to prevent the execution of sentences of suspension and deprivation,—in 
M‘Queen’s and other cases, interference, more or less direct, has been sought in regard to 
excommunication and refusa) of tokens for admission to the sacrament,—and now, it is 
asked that the court shall suspend the majority of a Presbytery from the exercise of their 
whole ecclesiastical functions, and set up the minurity to perform these functions in their 
stead. If this be within the power of the court, | really see no reason why it should not 
take upon itself, at once and directly, to adjudicate upon the collation and deprivation of 
ministers, as in any ordinary civil matter.” 


Another judge, Lord Moncreiff, who is allowed on all hands to be 
one of the ablest men, and most profound lawyers on the bench, says: 


“ The demand of the pursuers really amounts, in the first instance, to a sentence of 
deposition or suspension from the spiritual functions of the ministry, to be pronounced by 
the Court of Session on the majority of the ministers and elders of a Presbytery of the 
church, who have not been disfranchised by any legal process ; and to the farther assump- 
tion, in the second place, by this court of the power of ordaining to the holy ministry, 
through the intervention of persons who, by the very showing of the demand itself, po 
NOT CONSTITUTE A Presnrrery at att. If this be competent, I know not what 
is incompetent, or what shred of spiritual independence is left in the courts of the established 
Church of Scotland.” 

A new question has recently arisen in which the judgment of the Court 
of Session has set aside altogether one of the fundamental principles of 
the presbyterian system of church government. We mean the right 
of all the ministers to hold an equal status in the Church,—to have a 
seat in her courts,—and a voice in her assemblies. The Civil Court 
has decided, that the ministers of churches erected from time to time, 
to supply the wants of an increasing population, and which have been 
termed guoad sacra churches, (because the districts allotted to the 
ministers for superintendence are not recognized in civil matters, but 
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merely in spiritual) shall not have a vote in the Church Courts, but 
that all the acts of courts so constituted are null and void. This case 
has not been carried to the House of Lords: by the time the decision 
of the Court of Session had been given,—the church had lost hope of 
redress from the legislature, and did not think proper to prosecute the 
question further. 

Under these circumstances, the church, at the meeting of the General 
Assembly, in May, 1842, drew up a statement of her case, and laid it 
before government in a document, bearing the title of “ The Claim of 
Rights.” This document adduces the Acts of Parlia‘ent, &c., by 
which she contended that her liberties had been guaranteed, and closes 
with a statement of the proceedings of the Civil Courts, by which she 
believed these liberties had been invaded. Her Majesty’s ministers 
were slow in noticing this document, and it was not till 4th January 
last, that the Home Secretary addressed a reply to the Moderator of 
the General Assembly. The state-paper is ably drawn up; but in 
place of noticing the Acts of Parliament adduced by the church in the 
claim of rights, as might have been expected, it is rather a piece of 
special pleading—an apologetical defence of the proceedings of the 
Civil Courts, as if it had emanated from the pen of one of the lawyers 
who had conducted the cases. It mixes up the claim which the church 
had brought forward with a petition against patronage, which had been 
presented at the same time—replies to the petition as if it were the 
claim—identifies the one with the other, and mystifies and misrepre- 
sents the whole. 

The special commission of the church brought out on the instant a 
minute in reply to Sir James Graham’s letter, which thoroughly exposes 
the false colouring given to the question by the government, sifts the 
several points to the bottom, and places in a clear light the bearings of 
the case. Both papers are well worthy of a careful perusal, as masterly 
specimens of writing ; and especially the latter as evolving clearly and 
fully a very intricate question. We give an extract which shews the 
grounds upon which the church’s after-proceedings were based :— 


“The views of her Majesty's advisers have now been received; but whatever indi- 
cations these may be considered to give of what may be expected from the legislature, 
it is obvious, that with a view to the future actings of the Church, and, in particular, 
to the course that may be adopted by the next General Assembly, her claim of right 
should be brought under the consideration of Parliament. 

If the Legislature shall adopt the same views, the Church will have only this alter- 
native, viz., to fulfil conditions, and to submit to a state of subjection to lar power, 
in matters spiritual, which she deems inconsistent with the word of God, and at 
variance with her own laws and standards, or to relinquish the temporal benefits of an 
establishment clogged with such conditions, and implying such subjection. 

The Legislature also will have an alternative submitted to them, namely, Whether 
to force on a disruption of the Established Church of Scotland, with all its attendant 
evils, or to restore the Church to the state in which she was between 1834 and 1838, 
when the Veto Act had not been declared illegal,—the power to admit quoad sacra 
ministers had not been challenged,—and the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts, which 
has since been so ly exercised, had not been claimed. 

That the state of the Church during this period was one of usefulness and com- 

ive harmony and peace, noue will deny. The practical operation of the Veto Act 
removed much of the dread with which it had been viewed, and many of the ob- 
jections which had been made to it. Those who had ——— its adoption in the 
Church Courts had come to acquiesce in it, and even to talk of it as likely to prove a 
“blessing” to the country. The government had exercised the crown patro in 
accordance with it, with a happy experience of its beneficial and peaceful working 
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None of the extensive private patrons opposed it, or complained of it; and the resist- 
ance to it proceeded from one individual alone. A general and cordial co-operation in 
the oe cause of advancing religion, promoting education, and improving the morals 
of the people, prevailed among all parties in the Church. Those bodies who had in 
the preceding century seceded from her communion, were returning within her pale. 
She was extending herself with a rapidity unknown at any former — of her history, 
and new life and vigour were apparent in every —— of her labours. 

That the total disruption of the Establishment should be preferred to the restoration 
of the Church to the state in which she was during this period, the special commission 
would be unwilling to believe,—the more especially, as it was the very period while she 
was in that state which was selected,—after the neglect of a century and a-half—by 
those who now again guide the councils of the crown, for advising his late Majesty, 
from the throne, to call the attention of his parliament to the means of her extension.’ 


The case was accordingly brought before Parliament by the Hon. 
Fox Maule, on March 9th, and after two nights’ debate, the House of 
Commons rejected the Claim of Rights by a majority of 211 to 76. 
But it is worthy of notice, that the Scotch members who voted in this 
exclusively Scottish question, were two to one in favour of the motion. 
This fact has made a deep impression upon the minds of the nation, 
since, by many the late proceedings against the church have been cha- 
racterized as an invasion of the treaty of union. We quote from one 
of the “‘ Communications to the friends of the Church,” which have been 
distributed in hundreds of thousands over the country. 


“When the British Parliament came, in the year 1843, to vote upon ‘the 
government, worship, discipline, rights, and } my and of this our Scotch Presbyterian 
Church, it is interesting to inquire,—How did the Scotch members,—those who 
the nation and people of Scotland in that Parliament,—how did they vote? Did they divide 
two to one against the claims of the Church of Scotland! No, indeed! J¢ was precisely 
the reverse. THE MEMBERS WHO REPRESENTED THE NATION AND PEOPLE IN SCOT- 
LAND IN THAT PARLIAMENT, VOTED TWO FOR ONE IN FAVOUR OF THE CLAIM OF 
Ricut oF our Cuurcu,—the numbers being 25 IN FavouR of the Claim, and only 
12 against it! This isa decisive fact now, and it will remain, historically, a decisive fact, 
—indelibly stamping the character of this proceeding, in the eyes of all succeeding 
generations. The British Parliament,—notwithstanding the Treaty of Union,—have 
decided against the claims and constitutional rights of the Church of Scotland, although 
supported by more than two thirds of the General Assembly of the Church, and — 
thirds of the representatives of the Scottish Nation! The Parliament incurred a heavy 
responsibility in so doing. But the responsibility of the deed, and of the inevitable 
consequences, is theirs. We are clear of it.” 

And again,— 

“The church and people ef Scotland can look at no measure, unless their constitutional 
freedom, in spiritual matters, is again effectually protected against the domination of the civil 
courts. Our fathers purchased that spiritual freedom with their blood, and secured it 
for us by the fundamental laws of the kingdom and by the most solemn treaties ; and, 
it is this our invaluable heritage which we must have restored to us. Lord Moncrieff, 
that most venerable judge, has declared his solemn opinion, ‘ that there is, by the con- 
stitution of these realms, an exclusive and independent jurisdiction, both judicial and legisla- 
tive, in all matters ecclesiastical, vested in the courts of the Presbyterian Church ; and that 
‘until the discussions of the present day arose, he never heard it denied, as mater of fact, 
that such was the law of the constitution.’ And, in the conclusion of the same most 
admirable speech, he adds, very emphatically, that ‘ if it be true that, in the face even of 
the very letter of the statutes, and against their whole spirit, as I read them, there is now 
found to be no exclusive jurisdiction (in the church), even in the most vitally syiritual 
affairs,—I can only deliver my own conscience, by expressing my most deliberate and most 
decided opinion against a principle which, according to my best judgment, tends to results 
which I tremble to contemplate. Mr. Rutherford—{beyond all controversy the first 
lawyer in Scotland) proved, unanswerably to Parliament, the nature of this our Scottish 
Presbyterian constitution. But since, in spite of all this, and in opposition to two-thirds 
both of our General Assembly and of our national representatives, Parliament has 
firmly resolved to reject our claims, and deny to us our constitutional rights,—we have 
no alternative left, but to remove from amidst the wreck and ruins of our desecrated 
establishment, and endeavour, with the blessing of Heaven, to provide a true, because a 
free Church of Christ for ourselves.” 
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All hopes of a satisfactory adjustment being now at an end, the 
meeting of the General Assembly last month was looked forward to 
with deep interest, as the testing time whether the party who had 
resolved they would leave the church if their claims were not conceded, 
would carry these resolutions into effect. The country was generally 
incredulous on this point. The question had little favour with the 
public prints ; the measures of the party were misrepresented, and their 
motives judged of by a low standard, and it was thought that in this 
selfish age, such a noble spectacle was not likely to be furnished, as 
that of five hundred men standing true—upon a religious question,— 
not of doctrine, but of discipline,—a question in which they were con- 
tending not for personal advantage, but rather for the privileges of 
others,—and relinquishing their emoluments,—giving up their comfort- 
able manses, and casting themselves and their families for a subsistence 
upon the wide world. But they who held these low secular notions of 
the party, failed to appreciate the high moral bearing of the men who 
were engaged in this struggle, and the strong hold which the subject 
had taken on the minds of the people. There were many proofs that 
the question though looked upon hostilely by the aristocracy and higher 
classes, was beginning to stir up the very depths of the spirits of the 
masses of the “ perfervidum genus Scotorum.” In Glasgow the letting 
of the pews in the ten churches which belong to the Town Council, 
which ordinarily brought in a revenue of four to five thousand pounds, 
realized in April last only two hundred and seventy-five pounds. In 
the other large towns a similar result had taken place. This looked as 
if the people believed that their pastors were sincere, and likewise 
shewed, that in their attachment to them they were resolved to go with 
them. In a brief period 650 associations had been formed for the 
defence and support of “ The Free Church.” Meetings had been held 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, equally in the parishes 
of the ministers hostile as well as of those favourable to the movement, 
and the utmost enthusiasm seemed to prevail. A stranger travelling 
through the country could not fail to be struck with the impression which 
the subject was making; and the Scottish mind, like the country’s 
northern granite, though hard and difficult to work, does not readily 
lose an impression when once effected. The Anti-Corn Law deputa- 
tion found this out in their tour last January. The subject met them 
at every turn. The people were so much taken up with the church, 
that they could not give half the attention to the corn question, that 
the deputation considered it deserved. 

The 18th of May, 1843, is a day which will long be remembered in 
the history of Scotland. On that day the General Assembly,—the 
supreme Ecclesiastical Court, consisting of two hundred and thirty- 
nine members and one hundred and seventy-seven elders,—the repre- 
sentatives of the whole church, was convened. Dr. Welsh, Professor 
of church history in the University of Edinburgh, who is known as the 
friend and biographer of the distinguished metaphysician, Dr. Thomas 
Brown, presided as moderator,—the Marquis of Bute, as Lord High 
Commissioner. We extract two paragraphs from a graphic sketch of 
the scene by Hugh Miller :— 
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“The Moderator rose and addressed the house in a few impressive sentences. 
There had been an infringement he said on the constitution of the church,—an infrin 
ment so great, that they could not constitute its General Assembly without a violation 
of the union between church and state as now authoritatively defined and declared. 
He was therefore compelled, he added, to protest against proceeding further; and 
unfolding a document which he held in his hand, he read in a slow and emphatic man- 
ner, the protest of the church. For the first few seconds, the extreme anxiety to hear 
defeated its object,—the universal “hush,” “ hush,” occasioned considerably more noise 
than it allayed; but the momentary confusion was succeeded by the most unbroken 
silence,—and the reader went on till the impressive close of the document, when he 
laid it down upon the table of the house, and solemnly departed. He was followed 
at a pace’s distance by Dr. Chalmers;—Dr. Gordon, and Dr. Patrick Mc. Farlan, imme- 
diately succeeded; and then the numerous sitters on the thickly occupied benches 
behind filed after them in a long unbroken line, which for several minutes together 
continued to thread the ge to the eastern door, till at length only a blank space 
remained, As the well known faces and forms of some of the ablest and most eminent 
men that ever adorned the Church of Scotland glided along in the current, to disap- 
pear from the courts of the state institution for ever, there rose a cheer from the 
galleries, and an impatient ery of “out,” “ out,” from the ministers and elders, not 
members of assembly, now engaged in sallying forth to join with them, from the 
railed area behind. ‘lhe cheers subsided, choaked in not a few instances by sobs. The 
occasion was by far too solemn for common manifestations of either censure or approval. 
It excited feelings that lay too deep for expression. 

‘‘A spectacle equally impressive with that exhibited by the ministers and elders of the 
Free Church, as they winded in long procession to their place of meeting, there to con- 
stitute their independent assembly, Edinburgh has certainly not witnessed since ‘hose 
times of the Covenant, when Johnston of Warriston unrolled the solemn parchment in 
the Church-yard of the Greyfriars, and the bled th ds, from the peer to the 
peasant, adhibited their names. The procession, with Dr. Chalmers, and the Moderator 
in his robes and cap of office, at its head, extended, three in depth, for a full quarter of 
amile. The Lord Provost of the City rode on before. Rather more than four hundred 
were ministers of the Church,—all the others were elders. Be it remembered, that the 
number of ministers ejected from their charges at the Restoration, and who maintained 
the struggle on behalf of Presbytery during the long period of twenty-eight years, 
amounted in ail to but three hundred and seventy-six ; but then, as now, the religious 
principles which they maintained were those of the country. They were principles that 
had laid fast hold of the national mind, and the fires of persecution served only to render 
their impress uneradicable. We trust, in a very few weeks, to see the four hundred 
increased to five. Is it not strange how utterly the great lessons of history have failed 
to impress the mean and wretched rulers of our country in this the day of their 
visitation ?” 





The protest simply embodies the grievances under which the church 
considers she has been labouring, and the encroachments made on her 
province by the Court of Session, classified and arranged under eight 
heads. It was signed by one hundred and ninety-three members of 
assembly. Amongst the elders (members of assembly) whose names 
are adhibited, are to be found those of Mr, Campbell of Monzie, M.P. 
for Argyleshire; Sir David Brewster; Sir James Forrest, Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh; Mr. Monteath, sheriff of Fifeshire; &c. The number 
of ministers who have concurred in the protest, already amounts to 
435; and these comprehend a majority of the most eminent for 
talent, learning, intelligence, and moral worth in Scotland. What 
more striking proof of their strength of character, than the fact of 
their having continued so united, while, in addition to the influence 
and solicitation of friends and relations, every means had been tried 
by the government, through Sir George Sinclair and Mr. Colquhoun, 
to induce them to stay in a little longer, on the faith that their demands 
would yet be complied with. All these temptations have been encoun- 
tered; yet with poverty and trials staring them in the face, they have 
preferred to go forth rather than compromise their principles. Truly 
I 
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this noble testimony shews, that the sturdy spirit of the men of the 
covenant still lives in the breasts of their children. 

A deep sympathy is awakened on behalf of the seceding party, 
Two hundred and forty thousand pounds have been subscribed for 
building places of worship, and for the support of the ministers. It is 
intended that they should continue with their several flocks, and 
places of worship be erected for them on a cheap plan. 

The numbers who have seceded amount to more than one third of 
the ministers of the establishment; but it is estimated that four-fifths 
of the members of the church hold by these ministers. For the move- 
ment has not been confined to the congregations of the ministers who 
have adopted this course; those who have resolved to stay in,— 
whether of the middle party, expecting still to work out the principle 
of non-intrusion for which they have been contending, in some other 
way,—or of the moderate party, who have been opposed to the move- 
ment altogether,—are losing in many cases a large proportion of their 
people. A striking case of this is to be found in the congregation of 
one of the most popular ministers in Glasgow, who has not given in 
his adherence to the seceding party, and the seat rents of whose church 
have realized only £40 at this time, in place of £400 as formerly. 
Unless government come forward with a more liberal measure than 
they have yet offered, a further secession may take place. But feeling 
assured as we do, that they have been deceived in the matter, and 
never expected that anything like so large a body would secede, 
they are more likely to pursue a policy by which they may hope to 
bring back or divide the seceding party, than to alienate a further 
portion of those who still remain. 

Meantime the seceders must make up their minds to many trials and 
much opposition in the carrying out of their plans. There have been 
unequivocal symptoms of this already among the landed proprietors, 
who in several cases have refused to comply with the request of their 
tenants for sites for the new churches on any terms whatever; and in 
the Highlands where whole parishes and even counties belong to one 
landlord, what are the people to do? They propose as the only 
remedy to erect large portable tents as places of worship, or where the 
parishes skirt the sea to have an old vessel anchored off the shore, and 
converted into a floating chapel. 

Many questions occur. How will the vacant charges be filled up? 
Will the people tamely submit to have five hundred unacceptable 
ministers forced upon them? For unacceptable they will be —from 
the very circumstance of taking the livings which their predecessors 
conscientiously gave up. In what position will the schools and the 
whole educational economy of the land be placed? What new arrange- 
ments must be made for the provision of the poor,—seeing that they, 
who chiefly contributed at the church doors weekly for their support, 
are now voluntarily exiled from their churches? How will the land- 
lords like the burden to rest upon them which hitherto has been borne 
chiefly by the people? What course will the Free Presbyterian Church 
follow in reference to the dissenters, and what to the residuary estab- 
lishment? These are important inquiries. In reference to the last, 
Dr. Chalmers has stated, that they hold by the principle of an estab- 
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lished church, and will contend that it is the duty of the state to 

provide for the religious instruction of the people; so that in that 
question they have no sympathy with those who hold the voluntary 
principle ; though at the same time he stated “ that it was a point upon 
which we could agree to differ. We can hold communion with those who 
think that there should be no connection between the church and the state. 
There may be the most cordial, the most entire co-operation betwixt us. 
It would be a noble thing if the members of all evangelical denomina+ 
tions would desiderate this to the uttermost. I trust we shall forget all 
unessential differences, and join our forces, and make common cause 
upon the masses of irreligion and profligacy that have of late so accu- 
mulated in these lands.” We fear, however, more especially from late 
occurrences, that their views on that subject are so Utopian, that such 
an established church as they would desire to support, neither con- 
trolling the state, nor being fettered by it, is not likely to be realised. 
Is it not more probable, that the party will see it to be their duty, 
to wage war against an establishment which has permitted itself to 
become the vassal of the state ? 

It has been considered, however, that in claiming so independent a 
jurisdiction, the Church was aiming at the tyranny of priestcraft,—that 
the whole movement of the clergy of Scotland was a selfish one,—a 
movement to obtain greater power, and that, therefore, it should be re- 
sisted as no better than an attempt at a kind of popish domination. 
But the church has all along utterly repudiated any such pretensions 
as the Church of Rome to interference in civil matters, or in deter- 
mining for the state what are spiritual and what civil. The best proofs 
that the clergy were actuated by no such thirstings after power, was their 
rejecting of Lord Aberdeen’s bill which would have secured to them this 
power, while it took it from the people, and their support of the Duke 
of Argyll’s, which gave the power to the people and denied it to the 
clergy. And there could be little fear of this supposed grasping at 
power ; since the movement was in the direction of a return to the 
original constitution of the Church of Scotland, which is essentially 
popular: the system of representation in her ecclesiastical courts,—the 
mixture of laymen as elders with the clergy,—the open character of 
her judicatories, being all effectual safeguards against anything like 
papistical usurpation. 

But might not this melancholy issue of the controversy have been 
averted? Had not the church power in herself to prevent the forced 
settlement of unacceptable presentees? The moderate party who 
remain in the establishment profess to be non-intrusionists equally with 
their seceding brethren, and might not some means have been adopted 
for working out the principle without breaking up the establtshment ? 
In reply to this we are directed to the outrages so recently perpetrated 
at Marnoch and Culsalmond, as sufficient proofs that the Church coald 
no longer effectually do so. The ministers who signed the Convoca- 
tion bond would not have been acting an honest part had they remained 
in. After the late decision of the House of Lords, they would have 
been setting themselves in opposition to the law of the land, (which 
could not with any justice have been affirmed of them prior to that)— 
and the whole framework of the church had become so disorganized by 
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the continued interdicts of the Court of Session, that it was impossible 
to carry on its government any longer. The terms of their occupation 
of the establishment had been declared to be different to what they 
had hitherto believed them to be, and it was more noble and honest 
to leave with a good conscience, than to submit to the yoke which 
the state had imposed. 

. In fine we quite agree with the talented author of “ Ancient Chris- 
tianity,” who in a letter toa friend prior to the disruption thus expresses 
himself, that “ the course of Christian integrity’and of godly simplicity, 
will it not be to adhere to the Great Principte of the Scotch church, 
as defined and secured (?) by solemn treaties, which asserts its spiritual 
independence in things spiritual? . . . . Let this be done, and then 
difficulties “insurmountable” will be surmounted. A way of extrica- 
tion will be found for the church, and means of adjustment will be dis- 
covered, and perils greater than any man can distinctly foresee will be 
avoided, and besides, an event more auspicious in relation to the 
spread and maintenance of truth in the world than almost any other 
that has occurred since the Reformation will have signalized the times 
we live in.” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
CHINA: IN A SERIES OF VIEWS DISPLAYING THE SCENERY, ARCHI- 
TacTURE, SociaL Hasirs, &c. OF THIS ANCIENT AND EXCLUSIVE 


Empire. By Tuomas Atom, Esq., with Historical and Descriptive 
Notices, by the Rev. G. N. Wricgut, M.A. London: Fisher, Son & Co. 


This is an illustrated work published in monthly numbers, each contain- 
ing four steel engravings many of them of considerable merit, and all 
interesting as illustrative of a most remarkable country and people, with 
whom we are now becoming for the first time really acquainted. We cannot 
with justice say more for the engravings now before us than that they are 
fully equal to those given in most illustrated works. Had they been pub- 
lished at their present price, only a few years ago, it would have excited no 
little wonder, that works of such merit could be produced at such a rate, but 
we have grown so accustomed to cheapness combined with excellence, that 
it now requires something above the common to excite any very lively 
admiration. 

We are not aware what peculiar advantages the Rev. Mr. Wright has 
possessed, but he appears to have executed his part of the task with taste 
and judgment. His object seems to be to give illustrations rather of the 
social than of the political condition of this extraordinary people. In his 
very brief but interesting sketch of the religion of the country, Mr. Wright 
shows distinctly that some parts of it have evidently been derived from the 
Christian scriptures ; how conveyed to China, and when, will perhaps never 
be ascertained ; probably by some missionary from the Romish or Grecian 
church ; but whatever may have been the channel the source is clear, the 
correspondence is too close to be accidental merely. 

The account, too, of the travelling theatres is curious and interesting. 
We suspect the conclusion that our old friend Punch had his birth in China, 
because puppet shows like his are eommon there, is rather too hasty, this 
being a sort of performance it might naturally occur to many to adopt, inde- 
pendently of each other. 

Judging of the future numbers by those already published we venture to 
paeomnnete an interesting and prosperous career for this spirited under- 
taking. 
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A JOURNAL OF THE DISASTERS OF AFFGHANISTAN, 1841-2. 
By Lapy Sate. London: Murray. 


We have read this book with mingled feelings of pride and disgust ;— 
pride, that the nobility of English character has been maintained in the 
heroic, self-sustaining conduct of woman;—disgust at the government 

licy that gave rise to the occasion. Whig policy we may be told ;— 
Packed by Tory acquiescence, might be answered. But whether it be bene 
or Tory at all events it is not Christian policy, a question too seldom aske 
by our church-loving legislators, when what are called the interests of our 
state, or rather of certain classes in our state, are to be considered. Christi- 
anity indeed! the Spanish butcheries of South America were performed in 
the name of Christianity ; and the footsteps of our Eastern civilizers may be 
tracked in the blood of the poor Hindoo. Is it to be always thus? Is the 
spirit of the purest faith that ever brought peace and good-will to the heart 
of man, to be ever heralded throughout the world by sword and torch! by 
the demon of blood and massacre! Is the soft voice of prayer, and the glad 
hymn of praise to be heard accompanied alone by the hoarse voice of 
debauchery and violence? “of battle, murder, and sudden death?” Indeed 
we might be led to think so if we cast but a glance over the territorial 
acquisitions we have made from the days of Clive to the “ Conquest” of Affghan- 
istan ! Can it be otherwise we would ask, whilst in a country where commercial 
freedom ought to be the watchword, we find the glories of war the choral 
hymn of its people, and the highest offices of state bestowed upon its ablest 
swordsmen? This is policy and wisdom in the savage where self-defence is 
the only protection from his enemies, but in a nation boasting its advance in 
the scale of civilized man, it is one of those follies to which we are reconciled 
by prejudice and precedent alone. How powerful are such influences, how 
whe they keep the mind in the thraldom of error and evil, as habit constrains 
and deforms the body, may be illustrated by an extract from the writings of 
the pure, the simple, the amiable Wordsworth. We actually find him 
addressing the Deity in the following lines, worthy a North American lndian:— 

“ But thy most dreaded instrument, 
In working out a pure intent, 
Is man, array'd for mutual slaughter: 
Yea, Carnage is thy daughter.” 





That such a man, surrounded by the meek influences of quiet nature should 
be carried away by the syren song of glory, or the harsh clang of the war- 
trumpet, is a vivid proof of the power this false principle has gained over our 
people, aud how necessary it is for all good men to wrestle with it stoutly. 
he book before us, is a powerful evidence, not only of the unnatural 
miseries of war to an extent scarcely surpassed even by the never-to-be for- 
gotten Russian retreat, and of our wickedness and folly in attempting to 
interfere with the nations! policy of another country, but it also opens our eyes 
to the wretched blundering and obstinacy of those high in office. It leads 
us to conjecture that much of military heroism arises from other sources than 
those of foresight and wise calculation, for had the retreat been successful “we 
might ” as Lady Sale says, “have figured in history ; and have cut out Xeno- 
phon’s account of the retreat of the 10,000,” though preceded by the most 
contemptible wavering and irresolution on the part of our leaders. To our 
feelings the mental suffering of such men as Sturt, before evacuating canton- 
ments,—fully conscious of the imbecility of their commanders and the conse- 
quences resulting therefrom, must have been pe pe re by the phy- 
sical horrors which ensued. We hope the book may be read by thousands of 
our countrymen, and become another added to the many text books our 
literature contains, on the horrors of war. 
The admiration we have for Lady Sale, as a woman of heroic. fortitude, 
must be extended to her companions in tribulation, from whom, throughout 
this dreadful history of 450 pages, not a murmur escapes. 
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THE IRON TRADE; witH REMARKS POINTING OUT THE TRUE 
CAUSE AND CURE FOR ITS EXISTING STATE OF DEPRESSION. 
By Joun Haut, Iron Merchant, Manchester. London: Simpkin 
and Co.; and Manchester: Forrest. 


We have been much pleased with the perusal of this Pamphlet, inasmuch 
as it tends greatly to confirm the views we have long endeavoured to incul- 
cate, and which we profess to render our periodical one of the most earnest 
instruments in disseminating—the principles of Free Trade. To see these 
views and principles adopted and exemplified by a highly respectable 
merchant, and adopted and enforced, by practical experience, 1s certainly in 
a high degree cheering and encouraging. 

r. Hall shows most clearly that the continued and very serious depres- 
sion in the Iron Trade is dependent on the same causes which have operated 
to produce, for so long a period, the heavy load of distress and suffering 
endured by the whole country, and that this great evil is mainly traceable to 
the one master-grievance,—the accursed and selfish Corn Law.—He points out 
the bad policy which the example of such laws has induced im other countries, 
which he particularly illustrates by the case of the railroads now being con- 
structed in France, (mainly, as is well known, by means of British capital) 
where the expensive article of Iron, used so largely in those works, is actually 
being supplied to the Railway Companies by British contractors, has to pay 
an Import Duty of £7 10s per ton, or more than cent. per cent. on its ori- 
ginal value on this side the Channel. Such facts as these may well urge us 
onwards in the advocacy, in season and out of season, of the wisdom, the 
policy, the self-protective efficacy of Free Trade with all the world. 

On the whole we have received much gratification from the perusal of Mr. 
Hall’s Pamphlet, and should be very glad to see similar efforts made, by 
equally able and influential men, to exhibit to the world the operation of 
Free Trade as contrasted with Restriction, in each of our great staple manu- 
factures. We wish the hint may not be neglected. 


“SIR ROBERT PEEL AND HIS ERA.”—London: N. H. Cotes. 
Edinburgh: A. & C, Black. 


There is uo attempt in this volume at anything like an analysis of Sir 
Robert Peel’s character as a statesman, or a philosophical inquiry into the 
effects on our social condition of the great legislative measures which distin- 
guish what is here termed “ his era,”’ and in reference to which he has played 
an important, though not a very consistent part. The book has been written to 
amuse that very numerous and respectable class who read, as they play at 
whist or billiards, in order pleasantly to beguile the weary hours of leisure ; 
and the author has undoubtedly succeeded in his aim. Lolling in our ample, 
well-stuffed, billowy, and luxurious chair, after tea toast and tongue, with 
our legs stretched out, our feet slippered and resting upon a beaufet under 
the comforting rays of a bright fire, and a brace of “ moulds” burning on the 
mantel-piece, we lately entertained ourselves for a couple of hours or so, 
on a couple of nights or so, with this rapid review of the stirring politics of 
the last thirty years, and that without a single yawn or nod, that we kuow of, 
having been superinduced. The writer led us very pleasantly, in his light 
sketchy and sometimes graphic style, through the mazes of “ Bank Restric- 
tion and Resumption of Cash Payments,” “ Catholic Emancipation,” “ Im- 
provement of the Civil and Criminal Law,’ “ Parliamentary Reform,” 
“* Building up a great Conservative Party,’ ‘‘ Return of that Party to 
Power,” “ Peel’s Income Tax, Corn Law, and Tariff,” finishing with “ A 
Night in the House of Commons,” which we relished as a sort of intellectual 
dram before committing ourselves to the keeping of good old Morpheus. 

And as we afterwards sat awhile, smoking our pipe and ruminating on 
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these things, did not our heart -beat with thankfulness to a gracious Pro- 
vidence who, in his all-wise arrangements for the advancement of truth, had 
assigned a “ Marplot” like Peel to the party of Error, as a leader, without 
whom it should be utterly helpless : a man of too much capacity and enlighten- 
ment to have any faith in the false principles of toryism, yet wanting in moral 
courage to embrace the true principles of liberalism;—a man, indeed, without 
faith, without an abiding trust, in any principles whatever, good bad or 
indifferent ;—a man who, from vanity and pride, from an unworthy craving 
for admission into the aristocratic class on the one hand, and a passion for 
power beyond his capacity for it on the other, becomes alternately the syco- 
phant and the tyrant of a faction, which is at once the object of his worship 
and of his hate, and which he has led only to betray. If, by means of the 
Bank Restriction Act, and by pledging Parliament to the sage belief that a 
scrap of paper was equal in value to a piece of gold, followed by his Bill for 
the Resumption of Cash Payments, he helped to inflict the direst mischief 
upon the nation; he, by the same means, certainly induced the aristocracy to 
load their estates with enormous debts, contracted in a depreciated currency, 
and imposed the necessity of repayment in a more valuable currency; thus 
transferring their title-deeds, as securities, to the hands of rich plebeians, 
whom of ail human beings they affected to despise, and entailing the punish- 
ment of their sins “ upon their children to the third and fourth generation.” 
But O how we chuckled, and puffed forth many and many a supererogatory 
wreath of fume, as we thought of this Janus-faced politician enjoying for 
years the confidence of the ultra-protestants, leading the opposition to the 
Catholic claims, conspiring for the destruction of the too-liberal Canning, 
and thus earning an undeserved reputation for sincere bigotry, and acquiring 
the power which belonged to the representative of that amiable sentiment ; 
and then, the moment emancipation had made such progress in the legislature 
as to ensure its speedy success, abandoning his oft-repeated opinions and 
pledges, and abusing his power by carrying a measure he had many a time 
pronounced to be fraught with ruin to our “ protestant church and constitu- 
tion.” How deep were the curses poured upon his head by his betrayed 
party, and how complete, for a time, their withdrawal of confidence from him 
and their other recreant leaders! How delightfully were they at sixes and 
sevens! in a state of anarchy, how charming to behold! But what could the 
faction do?, There was no man but Peel capable of leading them for a 
month ; no one but he who could restore them to power. So they gradually 
began to gather around him again ; and he commenced the work of “ building 
up a great Conservative party.” By his opposition to the Reform Bill, and 
other whig measures of a liberal character, he regained the confidence of the 
tories. The determined hostility he displayed to the whig corn-bill, and other 
fiscal innovations, induced the agricultural interest, with all other sinister 
interests, to look to him and to confide in him as their only hope. At the 
general election, therefore, they put forth all their strength, and gave him a 
majority of one hundred. Then was monopoly safe, and great was the re- 
joicing of the monopolists! When lo another betrayal! their chosen captain 
turns against them the forces they had placed under his command, and 
commences throwing bomb after bomb, as they say,—but cracker after 
cracker, as any Fifth-of-November boy would say,—into their very citadel. 
And now are they coming to dagger-drawing once more. The great conser- 
vative party, cemented by one falsehood, is about to be dissolved by the 
action of another. Only let it alone, and in little more than a twelvemonth 
it will effectually achieve its own perdition. Yea, verily, its “ damnation 
lingereth not.” 

ith these consolatory reflections we calmly laid down our pipe, drank 
off our last drop of toddy, and retired to rest with a feeling of benevolent and 
inexpressible satisfaction. 
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THE LAST OF THE BARONS; by the Author of Rienzi. 
London: Saunders and Otle , 1843, 


We should be sorry were this to be the last of Sir E. L. Bulwer’s works, 
first, because in parting with him, we should lose the ablest and most think- 
ing of our writers of fiction; and secondly, because we do not believe the 
ow volumes equal to some of their predecessors, and the author of 

elham should end his race, as he began it, at the top of his speed. 

Yet though we trust Sir E. L. Bulwer will recall his determination, and 
again favour that public, which so fully appreciates his worth, we are ready 
to admit that from any other than himself the last of the Barons would have 
been a most able contribution to our stock of historic fiction, and that our 
dispraise, if dispraise it can be called, is merely comparative, comparative too 
with that excess of excellence which we had been led to expect, and which we 
had calculated upon finding. 

That much of the history of the period, one rich in interesting events, is 

iven to us, we do not deny. The characters of Warwick, Clarence, the 
oore, and perhaps Lord Hastings, are admirably drawn. The last of the 
Barons especially, the more than kingmaker of his time, is pourtrayed in 
such life-like and glowing colours, as to bear comparison with the living 
images of Richard Cceur de Lion, Saladin, and others, as drawn by the great 
master of historical romance, With the portrait of Edward himself, the 
kingly libertine, we are less satisfied. He appears to us to become bad too 
soon in proportion to his foriner goodness, not that we doubt the accuracy of 
the worse traits of his character, but that the change is too great and too 
rapid to be natural. With the portrait of Richard, as he appears in these 
s, we are even less pleased. There is an early hardening in selfishness, 
which seems even to go beyond the historical authorities, and which is so in- 
consistent with human nature, that even upon the highest authority we 
should doubt its existence. With these two exceptions, however, the charac- 
ters are faithfully limned, and the struggles between «he king, the barons, 
and the people, the latter then msing for the first time into mportance, is 
sketched by a master’s hand. Robin Hilyard, however, is too much in 
advance of his age, and Adam Warner’s steam engine is, we fear, in the same 
predicament. Warner himself, indeed, is admirably painted, and his daugh- 
ter Sybill is one of the sweetest creatures that ever loved and suffered on our 


A REPORT OF THE TRIAL AND ACQUITTAL OF MARY 
HUNTER, for the Alleged Murder of her Husband by Arsenic, with 
Arguments in Proof of her Innocence, and strictures upon some parts 
of the Medical jurisprudence of this Country. By P. H. HoLianp, 
Surgeon. London: Sherwin, Gilbert, & Piper. Manchester: J. Gillett. 


This pamphlet ought to be read with much attention. It gives an in- 
teresting account of the trial of an unfortunate woman, who was recently 
acquitted on a charge of murdering her husband by poison. No poison was 
found in the contents or substance of the stomach, by an experienced chemist, 
and from this circumstance, and the alleged discrepancy between the symptom 
and post mortem appearances in the deceased, and those usually caused b 
poison, her innocence of the charge is ably argued by the writer, and hig 
medical authorities quoted in support of his position. The ae object 
of the pamphlet seems to be to urge upon the public the necessity o ena 
medical examination, by specially appointed officers, in all cases of suspecte 
homicide, a measure which the writer contends is equally necessary to prevent 
the conviction of the innocent and the escape of the guilty. 





Manchester: Brapsnaw and Biack.ock, Printers, Brown-street, 
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